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N.Y. DEPT. MAKES PUBLIC 
TYPE OF INFORMATION THAT 
IS NECESSARY FOR BROKERS 


Gives Sample Inquiries Which Ap- 
plicants for Licenses Must 
Answer 


STANDARD A HIGH ONE 
Examinations Held in Several Cities 
Located at Convenient 
Centers 





An applicant for an insurance broker’s 
license in this state must possess a sat- 
isfactory knowledge of the responsibili- 
ties of a broker to his clients and to in- 
surance companies; and must be compe- 
tent and trustworthy. Under Section 143 
of the state insurance code insurance 
cannot be solicited and sold unless the 
salesman, partnership, association or 
corporation doing the selling and pro- 
curing the application gets a certificate 
of authority from the New York Depart- 
ment. Examinations for brokers’ licenses 
are held periodically in Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, New York City, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse and Utica. 

The New York Insurance Department 
a few days ago issued the latest form of 
instructions and data for applicants 
wanting authority to act as insurance 
brokers.’ For the first time the Depart- 
ment has made public samples of ques- 
tions which have heretofore been used 
by the Department in examining appli- 
cants for these licenses. The Depart- 
ment of course reserves the right to 
change at any time the scope of exami- 
nation and to revise and vary the ques- 
tions. 

Sample Questions 


The questions, as appearing in the in- 
structions and data for brokers’ license 
applicants follow: 

(a) What is your understanding of 
the 100% Co-Insurance Clause? 

(b) Where the 100% Co-Insurance 
Clause applies, the replacement 
value of your client’s property is 
$500,000, he carries a $400,000 fire 
insurance policy and there is a 
legitimate fire loss of $350,000, 
what amount will the company 
pay? 

(c) Assuming that the loss was $500,- 
000 instead of $350,000, the other 
facts remaining the same, what 
amount would the company pay? 

An assured has a $10,000 fire insurance 
policy covering his house. He desires ad- 
ditional fire insurance coverage to the 
extent of $5,000 by reason of the fact 
that recent alterations have increased the 
value of the house to that extent. What 
must the broker do in order to obtain 
this insurance and make sure both the 
new and old policies are valid? 


After Hours’ Operation 


Lee & Co., a manufacturing establish- 
ment have a fire policy covering their 
plant. They find it necessary occasion- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Not the Best Way 


Annuities have their place and should be sold to 
fill it. But they should not be sold in situations that 
clearly call for life insurance coverage, unless the 
prospect is immovably determined to take an 
annuity. The family should come first, and life 
insurance, for as large an amount as may be 


necessary, to be distributed in income form, is the 
ideal, and no buyer can go wrong in making such a 


purchase. 


Better an Annuity than nothing at all, but better 
the purpose and the will to sell the right type than 
to take the easiest way and sell an Annuity out of 
place. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















CO.’5 MAINTAINING STRONG 
CASH POSITION T0 MEET ALL 
DEMANDS OF POLICYHOLDERS 


Have Bought $200,000,000 Gov- 
ernment Bonds Easily Con- 
vertible Into Cash 


J. M. LAIRD GIVES FACTS 
President of American Life Con- 


vention Says New Business is 
85% of Last Year’s 








The legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of the country have in recent 
months further strengthened their cash 
position in order to meet any require- 
ments of the present situation in fulfill- 
ing obligations to policyholders. This 
fact was brought out in a statement by 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life, in his capacity 
of president of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Laird says that life com- 
panies are maintaining unusually large 
balances in banks and have purchased 
heavily of government bonds which are 
readily convertible into cash. In addi- 
tion to taking care of all surrender and 
loan demands during the past year com- 
panies have invested fully $200,000,000 in 
high grade bonds. 

Public Confidence in Insurance 

Not only has life insurance been one 
of the important factors in easing the 
situation brought about by the depres- 
sion because of the huge payments to 
policyholders, which last year exceeded 
$3,500,000,000, but the purchase of new 
life insurance has held up remarkably 
well in Mr. Laird’s opinion. While many 
lines of business are operating at only a 
small fraction of normal production the 
sale of new Ordinary insurance during 
the first six months of this year has been 
maintained at about 85% of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Industrial 
insurance has held up particularly well 
which shows the confidence of the wage 
earners in the institution of life insur- 
ance. The American people regard life 
insurance as a prime necessity, says Mr. 
Laird, and will find a way of maintain- 
ing their premiums where it is possible 
even though income may have been re- 
duced. 

Reasons for Financial Stability 

Occasionally an anxious or inquisitive 
policyholder asks whether his life insur- 
ance is “safe.” Knowing that many se- 
curities have fallen from the high levels 
of the boom period, he wonders whether 
the insurance company is under present 
conditions able to fulfill its contractual 
obligations. To a life insurance man the 
answer may be axiomatic, but it is worth- 
while to review some of the reasons for 
the financial stability of life insurance 
and here are some of the factors cited 
by Mr. Laird. 

Unlike other types of insurance, the 
life contract extends over a period of 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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GENUINE OPTIMISM 


Prevailed throughout the three-day meeting of the 
Association of Agents of the NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY held in 


Milwaukee last week. 


Over one thousand field representatives gathered 
there at their own expense to celebrate the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of this great Company and to 


lay plans for the coming club year. 


The twenty McMillen Associates who attended 
returned with increased knowledge, an _ even 
greater faith in their Company, an optimistic out- 
look, and the firm conviction that intelligent, 
well-directed effort will be doubly rewarded in 


the next twelve months. 


The Slogan of this Agency Remains 
“FULL SPEED AHEAD” 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 
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The New Peak Inheritance Taxes 


How the Revenue Act Hits Estates; Rates Now Top Britain’s 
By Franklin W. Ganse 


(The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to Barron’s Weekly for permission to publish this article) 


At last the United States leads the 
world in high rates for death duties or 
inheritance taxes, for the Revenue Act 
of 1932, which became effective with 
President Hoover’s signature 5 p. m,, 
on June 6, 1932, imposes a top-bracket 
inheritance tax of 45% upon the excess 
of value in any estate over $10,000,000. 
The French succession tax runs to higher 
figures than this in some cases, but its 
rates are difficult to compare with ours, 
because they vary according to all sorts 
of relationships and also according to the 
number of children left by the decedent. 
Thus in the estate of a father who left 
no children the high bracket would be 
24%, whereas if he left three children 
the highest rate would only be 3%. The 
English top-bracket rate of 40% has 
been quoted for many years as far in 
excess of the limit in this country, but 
our top-bracket federal rate of 45%, as 
compared with our highest previous rate 
of 25%, now exceeds the British rate. 

The 80% Credit Provision Still Valid 

The effect of the new rates is some- 
what complicated and impossible to fig- 
ure out without considering two very 
important details: First, the 80% credit 
allowed under the Act of 1928 for in- 
heritance taxes paid to one or more 
states, and, second, the state inheritance 
taxes as a whole insofar as they are not 
absorbed by the said 80% arrangement 
in the federal estate tax. 

In very large estates, that is, those 
valued at say $4,000,000 or more, the 80% 
credit arrangement will generally absorb 
the state inheritance taxes so that the 
situation is simplified, and the total in- 
heritance taxes will be equal to the fed- 
eral estate tax imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1932, and no more. 

Some Examples 

In those states which impose fairly 
large inheritance taxes, such as Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, the state inheritance, succession 
or legacy tax is greater than the federal 
estate tax in the smaller brackets. It, 
therefore, follows that the credit of 80% 
of the 1928 estate tax will not take care 
of or absorb the entire amount of state 
inheritance tax. In these smaller estates 
the total inheritance taxes payable will 
include not only the federal estate tax 
of 1932 but also the excess state inheri- 
tance tax. 

For example, if we take a Massachu- 
setts estate left entirely to the wife, 
valued at $500,000, we find that $12,000 
of the Massachusetts tax is not absorbed 
by the 80% credit feature of the 1928 
Revenue Act; therefore, the total tax on 
such an estate consists of the federal 
estate tax, $49,000, plus the excess Mas- 
Sachusetts tax, $12,000, or a total of $61,- 

).. But in a Massachusetts estate of 
$4,000,000 the 80% credit feature takes 
care of the entire Massachusetts tax, so 
that the gross federal estate tax of $846,- 
000 is the total of all inheritance taxes 
to be paid on such an estate. 

The New Rates Are Inclusive 

Whether or not there will be such an 
excess state tax to be added to the total 
of the federal estate tax depends upon 
the nature and extent of the state inher- 
itance-tax provisions. In New York and 
numerous other states, for example, the 
State tax is itself an estate tax, and fits 
right into the federal 1928 Revenue Act 
rates, so that, broadly speaking, the 
amount of the state and federal taxes on 
their estates was identical with the gross 

ederal estate tax under the 1928 Act. 

But in most of the states which have in- 


heritance taxes of one kind or another 
it must be remembered that there will 
be, in all estates of moderate size, an 
excess state inheritance tax not absorbed 
in the federal estate tax. This tax must 
be reckoned with and figured out accord- 
ing to the rates in the particular state, 
and also according to the class of bene- 
ficiaries who are inheriting the estate in 
question. 

Just as the state inheritance taxes on 
large estates are absorbed in the federal 
estate tax through the 80% credit fea- 
ture, so the rates given in the Revenue 
Act of 1932 absorb or include the 1928 
rates. Strictly speaking, the 1932 Act 
imposes an additional tax on top of the 
1928 tax, but the rates given in the Act 
are inclusive, so that, for practical pur- 
poses, the rates quoted below are the 
rates now in force in the different brac- 
kets, and include the entire federal es- 
tate tax as now in force. But the 80% 
credit feature applies only to that por- 
tion of the tax which was imposed un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1928, the re- 
maining portion imposed by the new law 
being in no way subject to any such 
credit or discount. 

Small Estates Also Hit 

The absolute exemption has been re- 
duced to $50,000, from $100,000, and after 
the deduction of that exemption the rates 
move up from 1% on the first $10,000 to 
45% on the excess value above $10,000,- 

. The smaller exemption and the 
smaller brackets will result in the tax 
reaching much smaller estates than for- 
merly under any of the preceding Rev- 
enue Acts. 


1932 Federal Estate Tax Rates 
($50,000 Exempt) 


On Rate on 
net estate And not Amount block 
exceeding exceeding of block % 

eaerars $10,000 $10,000 1 
$10,000 20,000 10,000 2 
20,000 30,000 10,000 3 
30,000 40,000 10,000 4 
40,000 50,000 10,000 5 
50,000 100,000 ,000 7 
100,000 200,000 100,000 9 
200,000 400,000 200,000 11 
,000 600,000 200,000 13 
600,000 800,000 200,000 15 
800,000 1,000,000 200,000 17 
1,000,000 1,500,000 500,000 19 
1,500,000 2,000,000 500,000 21 
2,000,000 2,500, 500,000 23 
2,500,000 3,000,000 500,000 25 
3,000,000 3,500,000 500,000 27 
3,500,000 4,000,000 500,000 29 
000,000 4,500,000 500,000 31 
4,500,000 5,000,000 500,000 33 
5,000,000 6,000,000 1,000,000 35 
6,000,000 7,000,000 1,000,000 37 
7,000, 8,000,000 1,000, 39 
8,000,000 9,000,000 1,000,000 41 
9,000; 10,000, 1,000,000 43 
10,000,000 45 


The effect of the 1932 rates as com- 
pared with those under the Revenue Act 
of 1928 may be stated as to net estates 
of various sizes so as to show the very 
heavy increase which has been made in 
estates of all sizes by the new law, as 


follows: 
Value 1928 federal 1932 federal 
of net estate estate tax estate tax 
$100,000 $500 $5,000 
250,000 4,500 19,500 
500,000 15,000 49,000 
1,000,000 45,500 126,000 
5,000,000 497,000 1,166,000 
10,000,000 1,334,500 3,116,000 
20,000,000 3,334,500 7,616,000 


Tax-Exempt Securities Escape Seve-e 
Rate 


An amendment hastily adopted in the 
Senate a few days before the law be- 
came effective was abandoned by the 
conference committees, and does not ap- 
pear in the law. This sought to impose 
an additional estate tax at a rate one- 





Ganse A Tax Expert 


Franklin W. Ganse, Boston insur- 
ance producer, also tax, trust and es- 
tate expert, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters for Co-operation 
with Trust Officers; and a member of 
the Committee on Co-operation with 
Attorneys. He is treasurer, a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Ganse, who is a C. L. U., has 
been the author and co-author of sev- 
eral life insurance books, mostly con- 
cerned with inheritance taxes and life 
insurance trusts and other phases of 
estate protection upon which subject 
he is one of the original life under- 
writers in the country. 

His forthcoming bcok which is be- 
ing published in August by F. S. 
Crofts & Co., has as its topic “What 
the Banker and Trust Man Should 
Know About Life Insurance,” a com- 
panion book to Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son’s recently published “What the 
Life Underwriter Should Know About 
Trusts.” These two books are writ- 
ten to help the cause of co-operation 
in the placing of life insurance trusts. 

Mr. Ganse is manager of the Estate 
Production Department of the Paul F. 
Clark Agency, Boston. 











half of that applicable to the entire es- 
tate upon that portion of the assets of 
any estate made up of tax-exempt se- 
curities. This amendment naturally at- 
tracted wide attention on the part of in- 
vestors, but it does not appear in the 
Act as finally passed. 

Two or three important administrative 
provisions are added in the new law, the 


“ first of which provides that the com- 


missioner may extend the time for pay- 
ment of any part of the tax to not ex- 
ceeding eight years from the due date, 
where he finds that the payment on the 
due date (one year after death) of the 
tax or any part of it would impose un- 
due hardship upon the estate. The for- 
mer provision allowed for only a five- 
year extension. 
Period of Grace 

Similarly the commissioner is permit- 
ted to allow four years for the payment 
of any deficiency tax whose immediate 
payment would result in undue _ hard- 
ship to the estate, except where the de- 
ficiency due from the estate is because 
of negligence or fraud, etc. These ex- 
tensions in times like these are of great 
importance to some estates made up of 
extremely slow assets. 

A new provision of considerable impor- 
tance allows the commissioner to release 
the lien on any specific property if he 
feels that the government is secured as 
to the ultimate payment of the entire 
tax. 

Another quite important provision 
which is entirely new allows for an ex- 
tension of time for the payment of the 
tax on future interests. Where the estate 
includes a reversionary or remainder in- 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


terest in property, the payment of the 
part of the tax attaching to that future 
interest may be postponed until six 
months after the ending of the prece- 
dent interests in the property. Interest 
at the rate of 4% is to be paid from 18 
months after death until this extended 
tax is paid. This postponement will be 
of much value in numerous cases, such 
as one, for example, in which a life in- 
come is left to the wife with the princi- 
pal of the estate to be divided up at the 
time of her death among the children. 
The payment of the entire tax at one 
time and within one year from the date 
of the decedent’s death has often caused 
extreme inconvenience to such estates. 
The Question of Revaluation 

As the revenue bill of 1932 passed the 
House of Representatives on April 1 it 
contained what seemed to many a neces- 
sary re-valuation provision in order to 
do justice to large estates created when 
values were higher, but which had to 
pay large inheritance taxes later on in 
times like these, when the values of the 
assets of the estate had shrunk to one- 
half or one-quarter of their value at the 
time the estate was created. Illustrations 
of the havoc wrought by this necessity 
have been widely published. In one es- 
tate which recently received some pub- 
licity, the owner left securities rated at 
$1,000,000 at the date of his death in 
1929. When the inheritance taxes came 
to be paid these securities were worth 
only $425,000. The taxes, debts and ad- 
ministration expenses amounted to $150,- 
000 and the will left a precedent bequest 
of $250,000 to a favored charity, with the 
remainder of the estate willed outright 
to the wife. In this case only $25,000 was 
left for the wife after the precedent be- 
quest and the taxes, expenses, and debts 
had been paid. 

The provision of the bill, as it passed 
the House of Representatives, was that 
such an estate might be revalued at the 
lower valuation of a later date, and it 
looked as though this feature would be 
embodied in the Act. But it was elimi- 
nated in the Senate, and no provision 
of this character took its place. Fair- 
ness in valuing the assets of an estate 
is just about as important as the rate 
of the tax upon such valuation. The 
suggestion has been made that it would 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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$2,500,000 Being Placed 
On George W. Hill 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. HEAD 





Philip Cunningham Agency of Mutual 
Life Handling Big Line of Busi- 
ness Coverage 
The real big life insurance cases are 
few and far between these days. That is 
why there is encouragement in_ this 
week’s news that a line of $2,500,000, Or- 
dinary Life, is being placed on the life of 
George W. Hill, president of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., maker of the popular 

Lucky Strike cigarettes, 

The insurance, which is being taken 
out by the tobacco company as a protec- 
tion on the services of Mr. Hill, is being 
handled by the Philip Cunningham 
Agency of the Mutual Life, 60 John 
Street, New York City. The Mutual Life 
has accepted $600,000 of the risk and the 
remainder is being placed in the Metro- 
politan and other companies. This busi- 
ness coverage augments a line of nearly 
$1,000,000 personal insurance which Mr. 
Hill now carries on his own life. 

It is said that the American Tobacco 
executive is a fine physical specimen 
from every viewpoint and that there is 
little difficulty being encountered in 
placing the large line. Moreover, the 
American Tobacco Co., is one of the few 
big corporations which has been making 
money fast the last few years, so that 
the financial consideration is sound. 

Mr. Hill, who is a widower, lives in 
Westchester County, N. Y., where he has 
a large estate. He is 48 years of age; 
and is the son of Percival Hill who 
bought the old American Tobacco Co. 
Joining the American Tobacco Co. as a 
young man George W. Hill arose by his 
own energy, courage and genius to be 
head of the institution which is one of 
the few businesses going ahead despite 
the depression. His advertising has at- 
tracted particular attention. 








Kentucky Home Life 
Holdings Approved 


Receivers for the Inter Southern Life 
have given approval to acceptance of 
$1,000,000 in securities composing the 
capital and surplus of the Kentucky Home 
Life, formed to take over the Inter South- 
ern, having been satisfied with securities 
newly offered to replace some previously 
refused. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
new company on Tuesday, the list of 
officials was completed. It included Fed- 
eral Judge Charles I. Dawson, as chair- 
man of the board; Mayor William B. 
Harrison, president; Maurice L. Wurzel 
of Philadelphia, executive vice president; 
John H. Miller of New York, vice-presi- 
dent; Elliot Hardon of Jersey City, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Benjamin S. Washer, 
general counsel; Ellsworth Regenstein of 
Cincinnati, director of agents; Burton 
Van Dyke, actuary; Dr. W. T. McKin- 
ney, medical director; J. R. Williams of 
Somerset, assistant treasurer. 

Other developments in the Inter-South- 
ern situation are given elsewhere in these 
columns. 





TO HEAD PENNSYLVANIA ASS’N 


The nominating committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters has recommended the fol- 
lowing for association officers for the 
year beginning in October: president, A. 
Rushton Allen, Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dents, Lee D. Hemmingway, Pittsburgh, 
and H. S. Sage, Wilkes-Barre; secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert L. Smith, Harris- 
burg; general committee—H. M. Bruba- 
ker, Williamsport; Thomas Hughes, 
Erie, and Russell P. Kirby, Allentown 

The next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in Harrisburg, October 7. 


H. P. Dunham Warns 
Against Twisting 


LOWERS PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 





Says Connecticut Agents Who Resort to 
Such Practice Face Criminal 
Prosecution 





A warning has been sounded by How- 
ard P. Dunham, insurance commissioner 
of Connecticut, that those insurance 
agents who resort to unethical practices 
not only face the loss of their licenses 
but criminal prosecution. Aroused by 
many complaints which have been made 
against agents operating in the state, the 





HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


Connecticut commissioner has issued a 
frank statement denouncing such meth- 
ods. He says in part: 

“An insurance agent occupies a posi- 
tion of trust and acts in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. The public, having little under- 
standing of the insurance business, re- 
lies upon his judgment, experience and 
honesty. The agent’s responsibility, 
therefore, is great. When he betrays 
the confidence imposed in him he proves 
himself unfit to act as an insurance 
agent. 

“One of the most serious offenses which 
may be charged against an agent is 
twisting—that is, inducing a person to 
surrender his life insurance in one com- 
pany and buy life insurance in the com- 
pany represented by the agent. This 
practice is unethical and unlawful and an 
agent faces the loss of his license and a 
fine or term in jail on conviction. 

“Switching Companies” 


“An agent who persuades a person to 
switch companies is not safeguarding the 
insured’s interest; he is merely seeking 
more business at the insured’s expense. 
It is not to the interest of a policyholder 
to take the cash value and surrender his 
policy in a good company and then buy 
insurance in another company. 

“The policyholder generally loses much 
by such switching. In the first place, 
many years having elapsed since he 
bought his life insurance policy, he must 
pay a higher premium for the new pol- 
icy due to the increase in his age. And 
then there is always the possibility that 
he may not be able to pass another life 
insurance medical examination. 

“Many policyholders fall easy prey in 
hard times to the persuasion of the glib 
agent who seeks only to make a profit 
without regard to the policyholder’s wel- 
fare. This practice must be stopped. The 
Insurance Department welcomes any re- 
port of twisting by agents. 

Tendency of Times 


“Under present conditions there is an 
increased tendency for policyholders to 
be approached with the argument that 
the present insurance carried is not suit- 
able to present needs, and a change to 
some other form and in some other com- 
pany is suggested. In the great majority 
of such cases, the change is distinctly to 


the disadvantage of the insured. 

“The twister sometimes falsifies the 
condition of an insurance company in 
order to convince a policyholder of the 
necessity of surrendering his insurance in 
that company. This is highly dangerous 
and the net result will be to undermine 
confidence in the entire structure of in- 
surance. Whispering campaigns are ob- 
noxious and cowardly and the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department will not tol- 
erate them.” 





JACK CASTLE IN INSURANCE 

Jack Castle, for many years champion 
tennis player of Buffalo, N. Y., has joined 
the New England Mutual agency in that 
city. 








CAN YOU QUALIFY 


as a production manager to full Pp 
bility to train and recruit men for an established 
New York City Agency of a large Eastern 
Company? 

You must be between thirty and forty, with a suc- 
cessful experience in recruiting and training men 
for work in a metropolitan territory—excellent 
future and substantial salary. 

Your letter (which will be held in strict confidence) 
must give all necessary information—including past 


connections. 
Address Box 1203, 
THE EasteRN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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“NO 
SECURITIES 
FOR 
SALE” 


A Conservative Banking Principle 


in Practice at Central Hanover for 


More Than a Quarter of a Century. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


said 


during the first battle of the Marne, when the situation was 
desperate: 


“MY CENTER GIVES WAY; MY RIGHT RETREATS; 
THE SITUATION IS EXCELLENT. I ATTACK.” 





On another critical occasion he said: 


“HAMMER AWAY, KEEP ON HAMMERING, AND 
YOU WILL GET THERE. IT IS SURPRISING THE 
RESULTS YOU GAIN IN THAT WAY.” 





Now, more than ever before, is the time for all Life 
Insurance men to “attack” and keep on “hammering 
away.” We, too, will be surprised at the results that we 


will gain in that way. 


Lawrence E. Simon 
General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Peyser To Run Unit For 
Keane-Patterson Agcy 


RETURNS TO PERSONAL WRITING 





Was At One Time in Automobile Busi- 
ness; Became An Associate Gen- 
eral Agent 





Percy A. Peyser has resigned from 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc., general 
agents of the National Life of Vermont, 
and on August 15 will join the Keane- 
Patterson Agencies at their Thirty- 
fourth Street office where he will organ- 
ize the Peyser Unit. 

Mr. Peyser is an insurance man of 





PERCY A. PEYSER 


many accomplishments, of broad expe- 
rience in life and a keen student of hu- 
man nature. He lived abroad for several 
years, and is a brother of Herbert Pey- 
ser, famous music critic, now covering 
music in Berlin for the New York 
Times. 

Was Treasurer of Fiat Corporation of 

America 


At the age of 18 Mr. Peyser went to 
work as a mechanic’s helper in the shop 
of the Fiat Corporation of America and 
worked himself up to sales manager and 
treasurer by 1924, including time out as 
first lieutenant during the World War. 
At this time, because of the waning 
popularity of foreign cars, the Fiat Cor- 
poration was dissolved and Peyser had 
to seek new fields at the age of 31. He 
selected the life insurance business as 
one having the greatest possibilities and 
at the same time less of tedium than 
certain other lines of business. He was 
married with two children and accus- 
tomed to having a good living; and to 
have made so radical a change indicated 
his confidence in his ability to succeed, 
as well as a vision which more full time 
agents in the business might well emu- 
late. He joined the Keane-Patterson or- 
ganization in 1925 and the first year paid 
for $1,000,000 of life insurance. Later 
the opportunity came for him to be a 
general agent. 

Now he has returned to personal pro- 
duction and has plans to make full time 
producers out of business men with no 
previous experience in life insurance. 





NEW ATLANTIC GENERAL AGENT 

Paul T. Bearer has been appointed 
general agent for the Atlantic Life at 
Tampa, Fla. His territory will include 
the surrounding counties as well. Mr. 
Bearer was formerly unit manager for 
the Sun Life of Canada. 





WORLD’S FAIR CONVENTION 

The next convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Guardian Life will be held 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
Headquarters will probably be the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 





LIVING policyholders of the Sun 
‘Life were paid in benefits during 
1931 $68,000,000—THREE TIMES 
as much as beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. 


This was due, partly, to the fact 
that trained Sun Life representa- 
tives, when selling insurance, coun- 
sel their policyholders how to se- 
cure a dual advantage—the maxi- 
mum benefit to THEMSELVES, and 
the greatest protection to their 
DEPENDANTS. 





“The Proof of the 
Pudding”— 


LIFE insurance benefits . ... can be 


Proved while you are still ALIVE! 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


The insured no longer have to "die 
to win." 


The Sun Life enjoys a remarkable 
record for the persistency of ‘its 
business —largely the result of 
sound advice and expert service to 
its policyholders, by its representa- 
tives. 


Sun Life representatives sold 
$528,000,000 new paid-for insur- 
ance last year, making the Com- 
pany's total business in force over 
Three Billions—an impressive re- 
flection of public confidence. 








ISSUES NEW REFUND ANNUITY 





New York Life Form Provides for Con- 
tinuation of Payments to Beneficiary 
After Annuitant’s Death 

In deference to many requests from 
agents the New York Life has launched 
a new refund annuity form providing, in- 
stead of a cash refund, for the continua- 
tion of the annuity payments to the 
beneficiary after the death of the an- 
nuitant until such time as the sum of the 
payments whether paid to the annuitant 
or the beneficiary equals the single pre- 
mium received by the company. 

The policy provides for cash surrender 
values after it has been in force for two 
years, the surrender value being the com- 
muted value at 4% of any remaining an- 
nuity payments necessary to make the 
total annuity payments equal to the sin- 
gle premium. The contract is non-par- 


ticipating. No medical examination is re- 
quired. 

















POWELL AGENCY HONORS GIRL 





Runs Three-Month Successful Campaign 
in Honor of Miss Gilmer Morrow, 
Efficient Secretary 

The Cincinnati-Louisville Agency of 
the Equitable Society, which is headed 
by Henry J. Powell, recently held a three 
months’ campaign in honor of Miss Gil- 
mer Morrow, who has served the agency 
for many years in the capacity of sec- 
retary to Manager Powell. The reward 
of its great success is a trip to California 
for Miss Morrow. The agency produced 
$4,252,599 in the three months’ period. 

Miss Morrow is held in unusually high 
esteem by the members of the Powell 
Agency because of her constant and in- 
tense interest in their work. The or- 
ganization of the campaign was efficient- 
ly handled, much credit being due the 
committee in charge—Clara L. McBreen, 
Martha Costello and Luckett Fenwick. 











An Unusual Opportunity 


An established general agency wants a man capable 
of taking charge of a full-time organization and possess- 


ing ability to train and supervise men after hiring them. 


Address Box 1204 
The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street 
New York 































Leo D. Landau Agency of 
Guardian Decade Old 


HOLDS ANNIVERSARY LUNCH 





Agency Began Increased Production 
Contest on August 1; A. M. Lasky 
Committee Chairman 





The Leo D. Landau agency of the 
Guardian Life, 1440 Broadway, is ten 
years old. At a luncheon meeting a 
committee was appointed to formulate 
plans for an increased production con- 
test, which began August 1, to commem- 
orate the anniversary. Alfred M. Lasky 
is chairman, others on the committee 
being Saul Kornreich, Ben Goldman, Nat 
Barrows, Sol Siegman and Louis Mis- 
chel. 

Richard Griswold, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, discussed in detail 
the new sales material regarding pros- 
pecting first introduced at the company 
convention recently held in Quebec. 
Vice-President James A. McLain made 
an address in which he praised the work 
the agency had done. 

Many Prizes To Be Awarded 

Manager Landau is planning to give 
those agents who make good records dur- 
ing the campaign some attractive prizes. 
Those who will win the awards will be 
the following: The producer who writes 
the largest amount of paid business, the 
one who writes the greatest number of 
lives, those who qualify for the company’s 
Eight-a-month Club or who register con- 
secutive weekly production during the 
campaign, those who pay for their 
monthly quotas during the three-month 
period, those who qualify for the next 
convention of the Guardian before Oc- 
tober 31, and the leader among the new 
men who have joined the agency this 
year. 

The campaign will run from August 1 
to October 30. Although the agency’s 
tenth anniversary falls on October 1, the 
campaign is extended in order that the 
producers may have the opportunity to 
pay tribute to President Carl Heye, who 
is always honored by the company’s field 
force in October. 

A Conservation Leader 

As a fitting climax to the campaign 
Manager Landau is arranging a banquet 
for his organizataion and their guests. 
The agency now has twenty-five full time 
producers and about forty surplus writ- 
ers. It has shown fine progress over the 
ten-year period and has grown to be- 
come one of the Guardian’s leading agen- 
cies. It has enjoyed a remarkably good 
conservation record; has won five cups 
from the company for achievement in 
this respect. 

The leader of the agency, Leo D. Lan- 
dau, entered the business in December, 
1911, carrying a ratebook for the Pru- 
dential. Five years later he opened a 
general insurance agency of his own, 
representing the Travelers and other 
companies. He began building up his 
organization for the Guardian in Octo- 
ber, 1922, with a nucleus of three agents. 
The leading producer in his agency 15 
Saul Kornreich, a former president of the 
Presidents Club of the Guardian, who 
has been the company’s production lead- 
er throughout the country on several oc- 
casions. Mr. Kornreich placed fourth in 
the Guardian field force during the last 
club year. 





1931 LIFE POLICY PAYMENTS 

The impressive sum of more than $5,- 
500,000 was paid out by life insurance 
companies to policyholders during 1951. 
an increase of 10% over the amount paid 
out the previous year, according to the 
annual tabulation of the National Un- 
derwriter. Of this amount, death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities and ad- 
ditional accidental death benefits totaled 
more than $1,300,000,000, while payments 
on premium savings and cash surrenders 
values totaled more than $1,500,000,000. 
Policyholders received more than $600,- 
000,000 additional in policy loans during 
the year. 
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Progress of Affairs 
Of Inter Southern 


NEW PROPOSALS PRESENTED 





Court Asked to Consider Plans of Equi- 
table L. & C. and David Milton as 
Well as Mutualization 





Further petitions to the court have 
been made in connection with the affairs 
of the Inter Southern of Louisville, in 
receivership, to consider three plans 
other than that of the Kentucky Home 
Life which was accepted by the court. 
The newly formed Kentucky Home Life 
ran into a snag when the receivers for 
the company and the State Insurance 
Department refused to accept certain 
securities offered to produce the agreed 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000, but it 
was reported that the Greenfield & Co. 
interests of Philadelphia, financing the 
new company, had submitted other secur- 
ities that were on the way and which it 
was said would prove acceptable. 

Meanwhile the Policyholders Protec- 
tive Committee of Inter Southern has en- 
tered an intervening petition asking the 
court to consider two other programs, 
one for mutualization, as drafted by 
Clarence F. Thomas, member of the com- 
mittee; and another reinsurance offer 
made through the Equitable Life & Cas- 
ualty of Louisville. There is also another 
intervening petition filed some weeks 
ago by Eli H. Brown, Jr., attorney, rep- 
resenting St. Louis and New York in- 
terests. 

Henry M. Johnson, Louisville attorney, 
member of the policyholders committee, 
has stated that David Milton, of New 
York, of Canfield & Satterlee, attorneys, 
has made an offer to reinsure the Inter 
Southern, the offer beine more favorable 
to the policyholders, he said, than the 
Kentucky Home Life offer. He states 
that Mr. Milton has an option to buy 
67% of the stock of the Equitable Life 
& Casualty, of Louisville, and proposed 
to put $1,350,000 behind that company, 
for a deal for Inter Southern, as against 
but $1,000,000 capital and surplus of Ken- 
tucky Home. The Milton deal would 
provide for a 50% lien against Inter 
Southern policies, not to be increased to 
more than 50% under any conditions, 
whereas the Kentucky Home offer pro- 
vides for a 60% lien, which could be 
increased if found necessary. Further- 
more, the Milton program would call for 
but 34% interest to be paid by policy- 
holders on the lien against their policies, 
whereas Kentucky Home Life wrote the 
interest rate in at 6%. Furthermore, the 
Milton offer would allow for $1 per thou- 
sand to go to policyholders on all re- 
newals of old policies. 

It is understood that Kentucky Home 
Life plans to amend its offer to reduce 
interest rate from 6 to 34%% against 
liens. 





C. H. ORR APPOINTED 





Pacific Mutual Opens New General 
Agency in Philadelphia Under Young 
C. L. U. Officer 

A new appointment in Philadelphia is 
that of Clifford H. Orr as general agent 
for the Pacific Mutual Life. Mr. Orr 
has been a successful personal producer, 
is a holder of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation and treasurer of the 
Philadelphia C. L. U. Chapter. 

Mr. Orr was graduated from the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania 
in 1924. His insurance career commenced 
during his senior college year and he has 
continued in the business to date, mak- 
ing steady upward progress. 





MEISSEL COMPANY LEADER 

W. L. Meissel of Wells, Meissel & 
Peyser, general agents for the National 
Life of Vermont in New York City, is the 
company’s leading producer for the club 
year, which ended June 30. This gives 
Mr. Meissel the presidency of the Lead- 
ers Club. John Bryson of Manchester, 
Vt., has won the vice-presidency, and 
+ el Tyler of Cleveland, the secretary- 
ship. 








BECOME WEALTHY 


Mainly by the stroke of a pen today, most men can 
become wealthier in fact than they thought they were five 


years ago. 


To illustrate: Suppose that five years ago, you had 
real estate worth $12,000 and securities to the par value 
of $50,000. You were worth $62,000. That is, you 
thought you were worth that amount. Today your real 
estate is worth, perhaps, $6,000 and your securities, 
$20,000. You are worth $26,000. 


‘Tf you want to be sure that you are worth $62,000 
again, buy $36,000 worth of Life Insurance. 





Do you wonder where you can get the money to pay 
for it? The answer is easy: get it the same place and in 
the same way you got the money which enabled you to 
“think” yourself worth $62,000. No insurable man, who 
accumulated the estate you did, can possibly be without 


earning power and saving ability. 


The same illustration and conclusion apply in the case 
of any man who had any accumulations of any sort five 
years ago. By the stroke of a pen, he can become richer 


than he ever was before in his life! 


Life Insurance is a magic medium for manifold results. 
It is protective, safe, sure, dependable, and constantly 
increasing in value. It is worth one hundred cents on the 
dollar, exactly when and as provided by contract, and 
precisely as ordered and anticipated by its owner. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Agents Helping to Draft 
State Insurance Code 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S REQUEST 





Pennsylvania Association of Life Under- 
writers Will Submit Recommenda- 
tions for Revision of Law 





Life agents of Pennsylvania are hav- 
ing an opportunity to help draft the new 
insurance code of the state. A plan of 
procedure was established some weeks 
ago after the state’s attorney general had 
requested the Pennsylvania Association 
of Life Underwriters to submit recom- 
mendations relative to the revision and 
recodification of the insurance laws, in- 
dicating the importance given the asso- 
ciation by state officials. 

Local life associations have been asked 
to review the present laws and draw up 
suggested changes. Each local will then 
name three representatives to meet with 
representatives of other locals at Har- 
risburg not later than August 10. A final 
and complete set of recommendations 
will be drawn up at this meeting to be 
submitted to the attorney general, and 
in turn will be acted upon finally at the 
1933 legislative session. 

Interest in Philaaelphia 


Active interest is being taken in this 
plan by the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, which appointed a 
committee composed of the following: A. 
Rushton Allen, Union Central; John W. 
Clegg, Penn Mutual, and Irvin Bendiner, 
New York Life, chairman. This com- 
mittee sent out a letter to all members 
recently, which said in part: 

“One of the problems which should be 
considered at quite some length is the 
restatement of the present law, particu- 
larly as to the requirements which 
should be prescribed before an agent is 
licensed to represent a company. It may 
be desired to recommend more stringent 
anti-twisting and anti-rebate laws. The 
question of the part-time agent, the 
broker in life insurance, the use of short 
form questionnaires in obtaining licenses 
with companies in order to place surplus 
business, are all problems in which the 
field man has or should have an interest. 

“May we urge upon you a recognition 
of the fact that this opportunity is but 
a further evidence of the value of the 
life underwriters associations and that 
it should be regarded by you as an op- 
portunity to contribute some constructive 
thought to betterment of the business ?” 

As a result of these appeals the com- 
mittee has received some valuable sug- 
gestions. The managers and general 
agents in the city also contributed ma- 
terially after calling a special meeting of 
their group recently. 





C. L. McMILLEN PLAYS HOST 


The fourteen members of the Clifford 
L. McMillen Agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in New York City who at- 
tended the company’s convention in Mil- 
waukee the early part of last week were 
guests of General Agent McMillen the 
latter part of the week at his lodge on 
Munnohannit Island, Long Lake, in 
northern Wisconsin. There they spent 
four days fishing and having a general 
good time. 





BOY PAYS PREMIUMS 


A fourteen year old boy in Andalusia, 
Ala., who is carrying a policy in the New 
York Life, makes enough money to pay 
the premiums. on his policy by selling 
newspapers after school and doing other 
jobs. The New York Life last week ran 
his photograph in its agency publication. 

“He certainly furnishes an example to 
many an older person,” says the com- 
pany. 





WITH PRU THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 

Edward M. Sanford, of the mortgage 
loan department of the Prudential, cele- 
brated his thirty-fifth anniversary of 
continuous service with the company last 
week. 
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Court Upholds Equitable 
In Paid-Up Policy Case 


CREDITORS’ RIGHTS INVOLVED 





Company Need Not Pay Surrender Val- 
ues to Wife of Insured Who Is 
Back in Alimony 





An interesting case having to do with 
the rights of creditors against cash sur- 
render values of paid-up life insurance 
policies and involving a number of per- 
tinent points has been decided by the 
Court of Appeals of New York State 
in favor the Equitable Society. The case 
was that of Lielie Rosenberg against 
Milton J. Rosenberg, defendant, and the 
Equitable Society. 

The plaintiff in this case, wife of the 
defendant, tried to sequester the proper- 
ty of the defendant, who was in default 
in the payment of alimony under a judg- 
ment of separation. Finding that the de- 
fedant had three paid-up policies of in- 
surance in the Equitable, payable in 
case of death to the daughters of the 
insured, and that said policies had a 
cash surrender value of more than $13,- 
000, she demanded payment of that sum 
to her as the legally appointed receiver 
of his property. 

Courts Vary in Opinion 

When the Equitable refused to make 
payment to her a motion was made to 
compel the company to pay. The court 
in which the motion was first heard 
granted the motion; an appeal was then 
taken to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, which affirmed the low- 
er court by a divided court, three vot- 
ing for affirmance and two against it. 
The insurance company thereupon ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals, where it 
prevailed. 

It was the Equitable’s contention that 
there were no sums whatever due to the 
insured, or that the policies in question 
had any cash or surrender value. The 
three policies were paid-up and it was 
and is alleged by the Society that, by 
the terms of the policies, a cash or sur- 
render value was payable only upon a 
default in payment of the premiums or 
upon a lapse and that, as these policies 
had been fully paid, the provisions relat- 
ing to a surrender value had no applica- 
tion, as there could be no lapse or default. 


Albert Hirst’s Comment 


In view of the fact that this case has 
a bearing on Section 55a of the insur- 
ance law of New York State, the Eastern 
Underwriter has asked Albert Hirst, 
counsel for the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, for a comment 
on the decision, especially in regard to 
Section 55a. Mr. Hirst says: 

“It should be stated so as to avoid mis- 
understanding that the position which 
the Equitable took in this litigation was 
taken for the protection of its policy- 
holder and that, of course, if the insured 
himself wanted to obtain the values of 
his policies he could have done so by the 
simple expedient of contracting a loan 
for the full value of the policies rather 
than by surrender. This expedient, open 
to the insured, is, however, under the 











Accident Insurance Creates 
New Life Insurance 


In a recent Company campaign for accident 


insurance, over 53% of the policies paid for were 


issued to people who had neither life nor accident 


insurance with the Connecticut General. 


In the Connecticut General selling accident 


insurance is a recognized method of prospecting 


for life insurance. After paying liberal immediate 


profits in accident commissions it pays another 


profit in life insurance commissions. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





decision of our courts, not open to a 
hostile receiver. 


Section 55a Cited 

“The Equitable Society argued also the 
point which to the insurance world would 
have been most interesting—whether or 
not the policies were exempt from the 
reach of the receiver under the provi- 
sions of Section 55a of the insurance 
law, which provides that the beneficiary 
of a life insurance policy is entitled to 
the ‘proceeds and avails’ of a life insur- 
ance policy as against the creditors of 
the insured and which ‘proceeds and 
avails,’ ever since the decision in re 
Messinger has been universally construed 
to include cash surrender values. 

“The court did not pass on this ques- 
tion as it considered that the other point 
disposed of the case, and it is a well 
known practice of our courts never to 
decide any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary to the disposition of the case ac- 
tually before them. 

“Such refusal of the court to discuss 
the application of Section 55a to the 
controversy before it need not, in the 
writer’s opinion, cause any uneasiness, 
and if the question should again be pre- 


sented to the Court of Appeals in a case 
where its decision is necessary, the writ- 
er has no doubt whatever that the court 
will rule that these cash surrender values 
are protected by the provisions of Sec- 
tion 55a and apply again the liberal con- 
struction to that section which it indi- 
cated in the case of Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Co. vs. Crosney 
should be applied to it.” 





TAKE UNION CENTRAL COURSE 


Thirty-three members of the Union 
Central field force completed in June 
the correspondence course the home of- 
fice of the company sends its field rep- 
resentatives. Twelve of the group were 
given diplomas for having turned in 
$50,000 of paid business. 





INSURANCE EXPOSITION 

The management of the Exposition for 
the Protection of Property and Life at 
Cologne, Germany, recently held a spe- 
cial insurance week with a number of 
lectures tending to spread the insurance 
idea among the population, which has 
found much favorable comment. 


Scranton Life Now 
Twenty-Five Years Old 


TO HONOR PRESIDENT STEVENS 





Most of Officers Have Been With Com- 
pany Since Its Early 
Years 





The Scranton Life of Scranton, Pa., 
completes a quarter century this month 
having been organized in August, 1907, 
by a group of men prominent in the in- 
dustrial and civic life of the city, when 
the first policy was issued. Organized 
as a mutual company it was incorporated 
as a stock company the following year 
and many policyholders also became 
stockholders of the company at that time. 
In fact, a considerable portion of the 
company’s stock is now held by its poli- 
cyholders. 

James S. McAnulty was the first presi- 
dent and was largely instrumental in cre- 
ating the first agency force of the com- 
pany. In 1926 Mr. McAnulty died and 
was succeeded by the present president 
of the company, Walter P. Stevens, who 
had been vice-president. 

Under President Stevens the company 
has had a considerable growth. All of 
the official personnel have been with the 
company many years and all deserve 
great credit for its progress. At the 
close of business last year the company 
had $42,000,000 in force with a propor- 
tionate and satisfactory increase in as- 
sets, reserves and surplus. 

In commemoration of the anniversary 
the field force of the company is this 
month honoring President Stevens with 
a production campaign which, according 
to allotments, should produce not less 
than $1,500,000 of new business. 





MERLE THORPE ON TRENDS 





Editor Says Little Business Men Are 
Helping to Revive Better Condi- 
tions in Country 

The important influence of small busi- 
ness men in bringing back prosperity to 
this country was cited by Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, in his ad- 
dress before the annual convention of the 
Association of Agents of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Milwaukee last week. Mr. 
Thorpe said: 

“We are beginning to realize that the 
mantle of leadership is draped about the 
shoulders of little—not big—business. In 
our distress we have made the mistake 
of fixing our attention on the cart, wait- 
ing for it to move, and not the horse. In 
the United States where we have built 
up a democracy of individualism, leader- 
ship comes from the grassroots and 
cross roads. Little business, or the little 
business man, is plowing his furrow. He 
is having his troubles, but he is not wait- 
ing for someone to restore his confidence 
in others. He is reviving himself.” 





W. P. LEONARD APPOINTMENT 

The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
appointed W. P. Leonard as general 
agent at Shreveport, La. 





Compensation— 








luck, not in vast profits, not in tricky manipulations. 
by virtue of its very tendency to search for obscure causes. 


the temporarily expedient have no place in its methods. 


There is a reason why the institution of life insurance is triumphantly riding the waves of national financial distress. The reason lies not in good 
It lies in something so obvious, so axiomatic, so simple that the average mind passes over it 


Life insurance has survived, and will survive, because its cornerstone is scientific conservatism. Quick profits, speculation, guess-work, grasping at 
It realizes that, at the bottom of the wine of prosperity, are the inevitable dregs of 
depression—and in times of plenty it entrenches itself against the attacks of panic. It survives the worst because it cherishes the best. 


Life insurance is neither pessimist nor optimist—it is cold, calculating science that recognizes human frailty and deliberately nullifies its evils. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


at 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Does the constant 
Men’s “No’s” stream of “No’s” 
Are wear down your mo- 
Necessary rale to the vanishing 
point by the time 
night comes? asks Equiowa. Do you feel 
sometimes as if you were about to lose 
faith in the goodness of human nature, 
faith in your own ability as a salesman, 
faith in the service of life insurance ? 
Just remember this: Every business 
man must say “No.” How long would a 
man be able to keep out of bankruptcy 
if he said “Yes” to every salesman who 
comes along? Do you say “Yes” to 
every salesman who greets you? The 
first “No” is an automatic, customary 
“No,” and should worry the agent no 
more than the color of the prospect’s tie 
or the cut of his hair. 


x * * 

Agents would do 
Sells well to keep in mind 
Family that occasionally they 


On One Call can write two or 
three applications in 
one call if they take advantage of all op- 
portunities which arise. For instance, in 
business offices, one sale can very easily 
lead to another. Many producers have 
the habit, unfortunately, upon getting 
one application, of rushing back to their 
office with it rather than using their nat- 
ural enthusiasm of the moment to get 
additional business. 

According to Clic of the Continental 
Life, Arthur V. Capps, one of the com- 
pany’s newer agents, takes advantage of 
his opportunities. He recently called on 
a prospect and wrote a substantial policy 
on the father, one on the mother, and 
one on each of the three girls of the 
family, thereby covering the entire fam- 
ily in one sale. 


* * * 

F.. F. Eubanks, 
Have You Lincoln National 
Forgotten agent, relates the fol- 


How to Fish? lowing true and rath- 
er amusing story of 
the pelicans who couldn’t stand “pros- 
perity.” 

The pelicans congregated around a 
sardine canning establishment located at 
Monterey, California, and with very 
little effort on their part daily feasted on 
the refuse dumped into the ocean by the 
factory. A short time ago the plant 
closed down and soon these same peli- 
cans began starving to death. The peo- 
ple of Monterey observed that the birds 
had actually forgotten how to fish for a 
living or else were too lazy to pursue 
their food. Wild pelicans were brought 
in and by their example taught the weak 
pelicans how to fish once more. The 
birds, once they had resumed their nor- 
mal life, gained weight and lived. 

The human parallel is readily appar- 
ent. How many agents are content to 
go along neglecting that extra effort 
which is now necessary to secure busi- 
ness during the present times? In short, 
some have forgotten how to fish, for 
business. 





An agent of the 
New York Life in a 
Kansas town of 7,500 
people suddenly had 
a bright idea. It was 
nothing more than a conviction that peo- 
ple need insurance more now than ever, 
but that they might need a different 
program of insurance than they had 
been carrying in 1929. He called on fif- 
teen people a day where he had been 
calling on three or four. He found out 
their problems, told them what they 
ought to have and sold it to them—col- 
lecting cash with the order. In a single 
week that man earned $525 for himself 
in commissions. And he did not earn it 
in one or two big premiums, but in fif- 
teen or twenty relatively small ones. 

* * x 
The American pub- 
Billions lic spends billions of 
For dollars annually for 
Pleasure recreation, and then 
tells us, “I can’t pay 
for more life insurance,” says Pointers 
of the home office agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life. It is this contest between 
present pleasure and future needs that 
we must win. 

1. Pleasure travel .......«+.- $193,410,000 

2. Vacation use of cars and 
SR ee 6,546,151,000 
3. Theatres, Pictures, Radios 2,214,725,000 
4. Leisure time, clubs....... 382,500,000 
5. Games, sports, outdoor life 883,071,000 


When You 
Call On 
Enough People 


MOO ccccasunccnade 10,219,857,000 

These Government figures show that 

the average family is spending about 

three times as much on recreation as on 
life insurance. 





EDMUND STRUDWICK ELECTION 

Edmund Strudwick, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of the Atlantic Life and son of 
the late Edmund Strudwick, long presi- 
dent of the Atlantic, has been elected 
president of the Title Insurance Co. of 
Richmond, 





There are no policies better adapted 





NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 











Preferred Risk 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





REASONS 


WHY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS SUCCEED 
The following list of policies are adapted to meet present day needs: 
Berkshire Special (Low Cost) 
Return Premium Retirement Annuity (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
Retirement Income (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income) 


Whole Life Payable at Age 85. 
Extremely Liberal Policy Contract Features. 
“FUND-O-MENTALS”—Complete New Training Course 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Bequest Insurance 


Greatest Field for This Coverage Is Not 
in Extensive Bequest Campaigns; 
Where It Best Fits 

In discussing bequest insurance the 
Equitable Society says that its greatest 
field is not in extensive bequest cam- 
paigns, but the more productive bequest 
insurance field is rather among those 
agents’ clients whose other insurance 
needs have been taken care of, and who 
may be interested in some philanthropic, 
religious or educational work. The So- 
ciety Says: 

“In every community, large sums are 
being set aside in wills, to be paid out 
of an estate upon the death of the donor. 
An illustration of this is found in the 
will of the late Benjamin Altschul, a 
former resident of New York. Here is 
a list of the organizations to which gifts 
were made from his estate: 


. cendtansauycesnacnoneekanteencks $10,000 
Federation for the Support of Jewish 

Philanthropic Societies .............+. 00 
University Of Vit@inid.....cccvcccssceses 5,000 
SD SOO, ov banana sncee wees 3,000 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem......... 3,000 
a COIN vc cwienicawaiscwecicees 2,000 
Norfolk Protestant Hospital............ 2,000 
Hebrew Ladies’ Charity Society......... 2,000 
Norfolk City Union of Kings Daughters, 

Wh. taste Mecatesweaceseneescmbeanens 


United Hebrew Charities, 
Yeshiva College, New York 
Ethical Culture Society, New York 

Hadassah Women’s Zionist Organization. 1,000 





“In many cases of this kind the pur- 
poses of the donor might be more ad- 
vantageously served through an annuity 
or a life insurance contract. Payments 
would then be made annually from cur- 
rent income and the bequest assured 
without decreasing the estate of the 
donor.” 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY ., 


FORT WAYNE , 


INDIANA 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 








Omaha 





End of Mitcham . 
Friendly Society For 
Women in London 


After 114 years the Mitcham Friendly 
Society for Women, London, is no more. 
It has been dissolved because there are 
no more members. The Society, which 
has helped hundreds of women, was 
founded by Miss Cranmer, daughter of 
the Lord of the Manor of Mitcham, on 
her wedding day. 

Its dissolution is due to the fact that, 
after the establishment of old age pen- 
sions and the late medical insurance, it 
became unnecessary. There have at no 
time been more than forty members, but 
for many years now no new ones have 
been made at all. 

The sums paid out in the closing week 
to the surviving members—mostly elder- 
ly people—varied widely, but they were 
all large enough to buy a small annuity. 

Miss Cranmer’s wedding day—and the 
society’s birthday—was March 31, 1818. 
Miss Cranmer started the society in the 
grounds of her Mitcham home. She paid 
the first subscription out of her wedding 
dowry. On the same day thirty-seven 
poor women became members. The ben- 
efits included sick pay and medical at- 
tendance, and at 65 the members re- 
ceived a small annuity. An old rule of 
the society required every member to 
attend the Mitcham Parish Church once 
a year to hear a special sermon preached. 
If they failed to attend—except through 
illness—they were fined twenty-five 
cents. 





ORGANIZE IN JAMAICA 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
the Island of Jamaica was recently or- 
ganized. Among Canadian companies 
represented were the Sun, Federation, 
Imperial, North American, Dominion and 
Manufacturers. J. B. Kilburn, manager 
in Jamaica of the Federation Life, was 
elected president. Lister Mair, Domin- 
ion Life, was elected secretary. 





PENNELL AGENCY LEADING 
With a paid production of $626,000 in 


July, representing an increase over the 
same month of last year, the Frank Pen- 
nell Agency of the State Mutual in New 
York City is leading all the companys 
agencies for the year to date. The Clark 
Agency of Boston is in second place for 
the year, and the Wrenn Agency of 
Chicago, in third. 
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Prominent Men Among 
Those Getting C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENTS AMONG THEM 





H. W. Abbott, G. V. Austin, W. E. Bar- 
ton, E. S. Brashears, Walter I. King, 
E. W. Brailey On List Announced 





The American College of Life Under- 
writers has announced the candidates for 
C. L. U. designations who successfully 
passed examinations during the past six 
months. The examinations were taken 
by 638 insurance people. The number 
who completed all examinations was 198, 
about the same as last year. Of these 
173 are entitled to the C. L. U. designa- 
tion. In the list are many prominent 
insurance people. They include: 

Henry W. Abbott, general agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Pittsburgh. 

Gilbert V. Austin, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Brooklyn. 

Walter E. Barton, vice-president, Chas. B. 
Knight agency, Union Central. 

E. W. Brailey, general agent, New England 
Mutual, Cleveland. 

BR. 3. Brashears, general agent, Union Central, 
Washington, D. C. 

Daniel R. Coleman, supervisor, Guardian Life, 
New York. 

Herbert R. Coursen, assistant manager, Equit- 
able Society, New York. ; 

R. S. Darrenougue, Equitable Society, New 


W. Y. Hare, Connecticut General, Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss Edna Hazlett, agency secretary, Stand- 
ard Life, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas M. Hendricks, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Providence. 

Franklin E. Horb, Penn Mutual, New York. 
Karl S. Hoffman, general agent, National Life 
of Vt., Washington, D. C. 

H. P. Karlsruher, New York Life, New -York 
City 

Lloyd W. Klingman, manager salary savings 
department, Equitable Society, New York. 
Walter I. King, vice- president, Connecticut 
General, Hartford. 

Paul W. Kistler, editor “Items,” 
Central, Indianapolis. 

Harry Krueger, field supervisor, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York. 

John H. Leaver, vice-president, Provident Life 
& Accident, Chattanooga. 

Edward Leitner, associate manager, Equitable 
Society, New York. 

Miss Sara Lewinson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
New York 

Clifford cn Lundgren, assistant agency man- 
ager, Equitable Society, New York. 

Sayre MacLeod, Jr., supervisor, Ordinary 
Agencies, Prudential, Newark. 

Henry B. Mertins, underwriter, Mutual Ben 
efit, Syracuse, N. Y. 

B. Carter Millikin, underwriter, Provident Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia. 

John Morrell, associate manager, Equitable So 
ciety, Chicago. 

Herman Moss, general agent, Equitable So 
ciety, Cleveland. 
Delaplaine McDaniel, 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 
Samuel P. Saline, underwriter, Penn Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia. 

Christian A. Natvig, underwriter, Equitable 
Society, New York. 

Hugh O'Neill, eeepetae, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Jersey City, N. 

Louis Edgar Orcutt, " underwriter, Provident 
Mutual, New York. 

William P. Plume, underwriter, State Mutual, 
New York City. 

John C. . underwriter, Mutual Life, Roch- 
ester, N. 

Frank sy Rab, unit manager, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York. 

Edward L. Reiley, manager, agency research, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 

_Lyle E. Replogle, unit manager, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York. 

Val. H. Schmidt, agency correspondent, Phila- 
delphia Life, Chicago. 

Max Schonberg, underwriter, Penn Mutual, 
New York. 

Russel Shelk, general agent, Pacific Mutual, 
Washington, D. C. 

_Hugh E. Sinclair, underwriter, Connecticut 
General, Burlington, Vt. 

J. Fred Speer, underwriter, Equitable Society, 
Nev York. 
_Carl M. Spero, underwriter, Prudential, New 


American 


supervisor, Provident 


Leon J. Sternberger, underwriter, Northwes- 
tern Mutual, New York. 


Stanford Wright, Boston 
Manager of Penn, Dies 


HE CAME HERE FROM ENGLAND 








Was Salesman of Confectioners’ Supplies 
When He Went Into Insurance 
Business; Appendicitis Fatal 





Stanford Wright, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Boston, and former presi- 
dent of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, died suddenly of acute ap- 
pendicitis at the Deaconness Hospital, 
that city, on Friday last. 

Mr. Wright was born in Staffordshire, 





STANFORD WRIGHT 


England, and was 52 years old. He had 
been in this country since 1907 and be- 
fore entering life insurance as a personal 
producer in the Massachusetts Mutual 
office in Boston, he had been with Wil- 
liam W. Bevan Co., dealers in confec- 
tioners’ supplies. In London before com- 
ing to this country Mr. Wright married 
Edith A. Lees, who died on January 30 

Mr. Wright was an unusually good 
salesman, and after being with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual went with the John 
Hancock. With the Penn Mutual he 
established a prospects’ bureau, which 
drew a lot of attention and was copied 
through the country by some other gen- 
eral agencies. He is a prominent figure 
in Penn Mutual conventions. 





BREAKS AGENCY RECORD 

The Allen & Schmidt Agency of the 
New England Mutual in New York City 
wrote more new policies during June 
than ever before in a single month in 
the agency’s history. The agency’s July 
production was also good, registering an 
increase over July of last year. 





Charles Franklin Taylor, underwriter, Fidelity 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 

Percy A. Trezise, state manager, Massachusetts 
Protective, New Haven. 

Richard F, Walter, underwriter, Equitable So- 
ciety, Boston. 

Bradner D. Wheeler, underwriter, Acacia Mu- 
tual, Chicago. 

Theodore Widing, underwriter, National Life 
of Vt., Philadelphia. 

Harris L. Wofford, manager, Prudential, New 
York. 

Edwin P. Zeigler, underwriter, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





DEFERS NAMING NEW HEAD 





Northwestern Mutual Trustees Postpone 
Appointment of Van Dyke Successor; 
Make Several Promotions 

A number of home office promotions 
were made by the trustees of the North- 
western Mutual at their annual meeting 
in Milwaukee last week. Action on the 
naming of a new president to succeed 
the late William D. Van Dyke was de- 
ferred, a special committee being ap- 
pointed to nominate a man on whom the 
trustees will take action at a_ special 
meeting. 

Frederick W. Walker, vice-president, 
will continue as acting president. P. R. 
Sanborn, vice-president, was named hon- 
orary vice-president, upon asking to be 
relieved from active duty. He continues 
as a trustee. 

Joseph T. Gallagher, assistant super- 
intendent of claims, was elected superin- 
tendent to succeed the late E. H. Hooker. 
Harry A. Wood was appointed auditor to 
fill the vacancy created when Shepard E. 
Barry was recently named comptroller of 
the company. 





R. H. KEFFER FIGURES 

The R. H. Keffer Agency of the Aetna 
Life in New York City paid for $1,316,- 
286 during July, 1932, as compared to 
$,751,578 during the same month of last 
year. The total business paid for by the 
agency for the first seven months of this 
year is $13,034,053, compared with $15,- 
764,686 for the same period of 1931. 











THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


everyday 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 








ADVANCE DEPOSITS POPULAR 





Connecticut Mutual Reports Increase of 
$48,000 For First Six Months in 
Premium Plan . 

The advance premium deposit fund 
plan sponsored by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual some years ago is growing in pop- 
ularity, according to Conmutopics, which 
cites the increase of $48,000 for the first 
six months of this year as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year and 
$286,712 over six months of 1930. 

Under the Connecticut Mutual plan an 
insured is privileged to send in money at 
any time, in amounts of not less than $10, 
to be applied to his coming premium, this 
money drawing interest. 

Payments received thus far this year 
are reaching a total of nearly a half 
million dollars. The average number of 
checks received each month by the com- 
pany on this plan is 290 for 1930, 423 for 
1931 and 629 for 1932. 

Advance Premium Deposits 


Pere e $24,439 $99,053 $94,205 
ys. ee 15,759 40,697 76,908 
MEE ‘wiih va'eicees 25,321 43,629 63,503 
OND 6 iN caeeseane 30,701 69,030 65,535 
BD é cacwnceeois 2,794 86,123 84,241 
DORE i6s54s Srodinn 22,394 51,683 53,728 





$151,408 $390,215 $438,120 





R. G. ENGELSMAN WRITES BOOK 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York City, has 
written a book about “Agency Devel- 
opment” which will be published in the 
near future. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. so asecs 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASshland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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CONN. GENERAL APPOINTS 





Names Thomas F. O’Keefe Manager in 
Detroit; Is President of Local 
Underwriters Association 
Thomas F. O’Keefe has been appointed 
manager of a branch office of the Con- 
necticut General in Detroit. Mr. O’Keefe 
is president of the local life underwriters’ 
association, past president of the Opti- 


iA 





: 


- 





ie 


THOMAS F. O’KEEFE 


mist Club, and active in other interests 
in Detroit. 

He entered life insurance in 1923 as 
sales manager for Johnston & Clark, 
state agents for the Mutual Benefit Life, 
and has lectured extensively on business 
life insurance, salesmanship and credits. 
Prior to insurance Mr. O’Keefe was for 
many years with R. G. Dun & Co. 


LAMAR LIFE CONVENTION 





Mexico City Destination of This Year’s 
Cruise; Big Banquet Held Last 
Evening 
The leading producers of the Lamar 
Life set sail from New Orleans last Sat- 
urday for their annual convention cruise, 
the destination this year being Mexico 
City. All business sessions were held 
aboard the ship en route to Vera Cruz, 
where the party left ship to go by rail to 

the Mexican capital. 

A big banquet was held last evening 
at the Geneve Hotel in Mexico City, the 
honored guests and speakers being ex- 
ecutives of the two life companies having 
home offices in the Mexican capital. 
These were Sr. J. L. Requena, president 
of La Latino Americana and F. A. Wil- 
liams, first consulting actuary of the La- 
mar Life, who is now manager and ac- 
tuary of “La Nacional.” 

Among those who spoke at the meet- 
ings which were held aboard the steam- 
ship were: Dr. J. O. Segura, vice-presi- 
dent and agency director; P. K. Lutken, 
executive vice-president; Walt Watts, 
special agent of Mississippi; W. D. 
Owens, vice-president and_ secretary; 
Ran Schlater, general agent of Missis- 
sippi, and Rex B. Magee, advertising 
manager. Another feature was an or- 
ganized sales session led by Harry 
O’Steen, agency superintendent. 





NATIONAL CHOOSES CHICAGO 

Another life company, the National of 
Vermont, has chosen Chicago for the 
1933 convention city. Meetings will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
early September. Many other compa- 
nies are doing likewise in order to give 
agents the opportunity of taking in the 
attractions of the World’s Fair. 





BUYS OKLAHOMA LIFE 
The Pyramid Life of Little Rock has 
purchased the Oklahoma Life. N. Burt 
Smith, who organized the Oklahoma Life 
in 1927, will be vice-president of the 
Pyramid Life. 


J. M. Laird’s Review 


(Continued from Page 1) 

10, 20 or even 40 years. The company’s 
funds are therefore invested in diversi- 
fied securities carefully ‘selected for the 
“long pull.” Occasionally it may take a 
loss on an individual investment, but it is 
primarily interested not in day to day 
fluctuations, or even in the price obtain- 
able at a forced sale, but rather in the 
net yield over a decade. Even in this 
difficult period of financial readjustment, 
the assets of life insurance companies, 
invested chiefly in high-grade bonds and 
well-secured mortgages, have been sin- 
gularly stable and productive. 

The strong position of the companies 
is due in part to the inherent strength 
of the institution, growing out of the 
nature of the life insurance contract it- 
self, under which the incidence of claims 
can be foretold with amazing accuracy 





JOINS GUARDIAN BOARD 
Frederich H. Hornby, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, has been elected to 
the board of the Guardian Life. 





Guy O. Bagwell, general agent for the 
Atlantic Life at Charlotte, N. C. has 
been elected president of the Charlotte 
Lions Club. 


over a long period of time. The ample 
reserves, already set aside on most con- 
servative assumptions in regard to fu- 
ture mortality and interest earnings, con- 
stitute a definite guarantee for the ful- 
fillment of all contract obligations. 

It is well-known among life insurance 
men that a large volume of new busi- 
ness puts a temporary financial burden 
on the company. During the first year, 
the premium is not sufficient to cover 
acquisition cost, current death claims and 
the conservative reserve required by law. 
Conversely, in a time like this, a smaller 
volume of new business, although regret- 
able from the standpoint of the public, 
the field force and ultimately the com- 
pany, has the temporary result of in- 
creasing the surplus at a time when the 
man on the street is interested in the 
financial strength of life insurance. 

In the sale of life insurance, there are 
today two distinct trends. Many pros- 
pects, realizing the value of life insur- 
ance but hard-pressed for funds, are 
seeking the maximum protection at the 
lowest cash outlay. They are buying 
ordinary life or term. Another more for- 
tunately situated and equally important 
group, impressed by the shrinkage in 
their securities and other assets, are 
turning to life insurance policies with a 
large investment appeal. This has creat- 
ed an increased demand for life annui- 
ties and for insurance contracts provid- 
ing an income in old age. 


GENERAL HEALTH IMPROVED 





This Year’s Survey Shows Decided Im- 
provement in Tuberculosis Mortality; 
Heart Disease Increased 


The general health of the industrial 
population of the United States and Can- 
ada during the first half of this year 
reached the highest level ever attained in 
the winter and spring of any year, de- 
spite unfavorable business conditions, ac- 
cording to a late survey of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Statisticians of the company based 
their conclusions upon the mortality ex- 
perience of industrial policyholders, 
whose cumulative death rate of 9.2 per 
thousand was the lowest ever registered 
for the first six months of any year. The 
improvement in tuberculosis mortality 
was such that if maintained to the end 
of the year, the statisticians believe, the 
deaths from this disease will have been 
almost halved since 1920. Death rates 
from diphtheria, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diarrheal diseases and puerperal condi- 
tions are at the lowest points ever re- 
corded up to the end of June. 

Contrary to the general trend, cancer, 
heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, 
chronic nephritis and diabetes showed in- 
creased death rates for the period. There 
were fewer violent deaths than in the 
like period of 1931, although the suicide 
mortality rate had increased from 9.9 to 
11.2 per 100,000. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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A Story to Warm 


he Cockles of Your Heart 


VICE-PRESIDENT recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policy- 
holder whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: 
. . he could hardly get enough money to buy 


bread for us. . | am a widow with four children. . . . I S 

have not.a dollar, and no job.” . . Ss 

Ke 

There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice-President a 

., said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall pay $5,035.58.” c 

. There were exclamations and smiles of relief. The Chairman % 

2 clapped his hands! @ 

iz = . 2 

I After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “J could hardly >| 

believe my eyes . acheck for $5,035.58. . . . No one but a s 
5) penniless widow can tell you what this check means tome. . . . 


I hope to be able to educate each one of these children. . 


of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together . . . at 
home. 


(The insured was notified that extended insurance would 
run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that the agent rec- 
ommended a life policy and not term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Study of Past History 
Brings Encouragement 





It is encouraging in these days of 1932 
to look back and see what was being said 
and written during previous depressions 
in this country. Through doing that we 
achieve a sense of balance, a clear real- 
ization that history does repeat itself. 


The years between 1854 and 1859 were 
black years in the United States. The 
Mutual Life, according to “Points,” had 
plentv of troubles in those days but had 
confidence and geod ground to look for 
the success that actually came. Here is 
a quotation from the company’s twelfth 
annual report, issued in February, 1855: 

“We have closed a year of disaster, 
disease and death, such as has had few 
parallels in this country. 

“Losses by sea and by land have aston- 
ished us by their frequency. 

“Nor has the past year been less 
marked by commercial wreck and disas- 
ter than by loss of life. Those who sup- 
posed themselves safely riding on the 
crest of the wave of affluence and pros- 
perity have been overwhelmed by sud- 
den calamity, and the riches laid up as 
a provision for support and indulgence 
for many years, whether in chartered in- 
stitutions or private hands, have taken 
wings and flown away; and now, with 
many, the hitherto little regarded Policy 
of Life Insurance is looked upon as the 
sheet anchor for the helpless family 
should the hand that now sustains them 
be paralyzed by death. 

“Should we not seek to do our neigh- 
bor good by persuading him to join some 
sound institution of this character, whose 
operations are everywhere so beneficent 


and reliable ?” 
F. S. WINSTON, 
President. 





CHICAGO ASS’N CHAIRMEN 

John R. Hastie, Mutual Life, the new 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, has announced that 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, 
retiring president, will head the group of 
committee chairmen for the coming year. 

The other chairmen appointed are as 
follows: E. B. Thurman, speakers; Phil- 
lip B. Hobbs, membership; Paul G. Dall- 
wig, editor; Roy L. Davis, educational ; 
Norris H. Bokum, legislation; Walt 
Tower, business practice; Frank Cum- 
mings, advertising; Thomas G. Murrell, 
field day tournament; John Morrell, pub- 
licity for the 1933 National Convention; 
Frederick Bruhholtz, greeters; Clarence 
E. Smith, by-laws; Walter N. Hiller, 
sales congress; Edwin J. Smith, music 
and entertainment, and Mr. Hastie, life 
trust round table. 





ALL STAR CLUB LEADERS 


John W. Hix of Midland, Texas, has 
been named president of the All Star 
Club of the Lamar Life, because of his 
record on volume of business, amount of 
gross premiums and persistency. Other 
officers of the club, announced during 
the annual convention cruise of the com- 
pany last week, were: Walt E. Watts of 
Brookhaven, Miss., first vice-president ; 
Clarence Buckley, of Jackson, Miss., sec- 
ond vice-president, and T. H. Cutrer of 
New Orleans, third vice-president. 


J. Elliott Hall Gives Party At 
His Morristown Country Place 


Over at Vallevue Farm, Morristown, 
N. J., J. Elliott Hall and Mrs. Hall en- 
tertained at an all day outing the mem- 
bers of the J. Elliott Hall Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in New York City, to- 
gether with their wives and sweethearts 
last Friday. Mr. Hall usually picks a 
good day for the parties at Vallevue and 
last Friday was one of the very best. 
There were about 150 in attendance. It 
was the first time the ladies were invited. 
Such a good time was had that invita- 
tions will be extended to them in future. 

An added attraction to the narty itself 
came in the opportunity for all members 
of the agency to meet W. Stanton Hale 
and Mrs. Hale. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Hale joined the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency in February. He had formerly 
been with the Penn Mutual Life at At- 
lanta. 

The Invitation 


The invitation to Vallevue this year 
was unique. Here is how J. Elliott and 
Mrs. Hall put it: 

“We are going to have our party at 
Vallevue Farm on Friday, July 29—ALL 
DAY! From early morning until late 
at night. 

“You need not bring your luncheon. 
We will furnish that. 

“If you come before breakfast, have 
it before you leave, or bring it with you. 

“You can stay until after dinner or 
into the wee hours of the morning, if 
you care to. If you do, bring your din- 
ner with you or have it when you get 
home. We do not furnish that. 

“We will all renew old acquaintances. 
We will all make new acquaintances. We 
will all meet Mr. and Mrs. Hale. We 
will swim. We will play tennis. We will 
play golf. We will play quoits. We 





WIN GUARDIAN SERVICE PINS 


Many members of the Leaders Club of 
the Guardian Life were presented with 
service pins at the compan-’’s recent con- 
vention in Quebec. Among these were 
J. W. Graves of Richmond, with forty 
years’ service; D. L. Harris of Denver, 
with twenty-five years; and the follow- 
ing with twenty years: R. D’S. Robert- 
son of Nashville, W. J. Rouse of Los 
Angeles, Mrs. C. D. Knight of Fargo, 
1 M. Andrews of Ft. Smith, and E. E. 
Vetter of St. Louis. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Stanton Hale 


will play baseball. We will hike. In 
fact, we will do anything and everything 
that becomes a lady or gentleman. Please 
wear old clothes.” 

At the conclusion of the day all of the 
above things had been indulged in with 
almost everybody taking part. There was 
a tired but happy company of folk when 
evening came and one by one they left 
for their own firesides. 

Among those from the home office 
were Malcom Adam, assistant secretary; 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., superintendent of 
agencies and E, Paul Huttinger, man- 
ager, training department. 





J. W. LEASURE DEAD 


James W. Leasure, head of the agency 
bearing his name, died on July 25 in his 
home in Bradford, Pa., where he had 
conducted an insurance business for 
many years. He was 59 years old. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 








-OPPORTUNITY - 


A General Agency of a 
large Life Insurance 
Company wants a Man- 
ager for a branch office. 


He should have a record 
of personal production 
and supervisory work ;— 
be able to secure, train 
and supervise men. 


The man we select will 
be given every opportu- 
nity to develop his own 
ideas. Salary and com- 
mission. 


Give full particulars. 

Your letter will be held 

in absolute confidence. 
Box No. 1187 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














LIVE LEADS— 


Fidelity lead service pro- 
vides a steady stream of live 
leads. The average policy writ- 
ten from these leads and the 
premium values are large. Re- 
turns from circularization on 
the Income for Life Plan, 
originated by Fidelity, are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


FipeEtity AGENTS PROFIT 


With an effective lead ser- 
vice and a complete kit of sales 
tools, Fidelity agents are prof- 
iting. Low Rate Life, Family 
Income, Disability, Accidental 
Death Benefits and a full line 
of annuity forms are included. 
They are backed by more than 
half a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


ie 
RICHMOND vk INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Bradford H. Walker, WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 
President. 























AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


























ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 


Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Right of Ownership 
Under Business Policy 


INSURANCE WAS TERMINATED 





Insured Officer Failed to Continue Pre- 
miums When Corporation Ceased 
Payment 





Where a corporation insures one of 
its officers under a business insurance 
policy and later requests the termination 
of the policy neither the insured officer 
nor his estate has any right of owner- 
ship in the proceeds where he has failed 
to maintain the policy by payment of 
premiums, 

There was an agreement between the 
officer and the corporation to take out 
the insurance to secure a loan by the 
insurance company to the corporation. 
The policy was assigned to a trustee to 
secure the loan and the corporation 
agreed to pay the premiums. Later the 
corporation notified the insurance com- 
pany to terminate the policy requesting 
that the cash surrender value be applied 
on the loan. 

The corporation being vested with the 
equitable ownership of the cash sur- 
render value, its action terminated the 
policy as between it and the insurance 
company and as the insured officer, after 
notice of the corporation’s refusal to pay 
further premiums, failed to keep the 
policy in force by paying them, neither 
he nor anyone claiming under him could 
recover under the policy. The case was 
that of Williamson Paint Mfg. Co. v. 
George Washington Life and came be- 
fore the West Virginian Court of Ap- 
peals. 


TO MAKE CONVENTION TRIP 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the National Life of 
Vermont, will be the official representa- 
tive of the company’s home office at the 
National Convention in San Francisco, 
which opens August 16. 








ENGELSMAN STILL AHEAD 
The Ralph G. Engelsman agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life in New York re- 
ports paid-for production for the first 
seven months of this year of $4,811,269 
as compared with $4,699,805 for the same 
period in 1931. 


HOLCOMBE CONVENT’N SPEAKER 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, was a speaker at 
the recent Leaders Club Convention of 
the Guardian Life, held in Quebec. 


F. W. Ganse Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 
be fair to both the government and the 
estate to make the valuation not as of 
the date of death, but as of the date 
when the tax has to be paid. If the 
government lost anything by such a pro- 
vision in times like these, it would gain 
when the time comes for a higher valua- 
tion of investment. securities one year 
after death than that prevailing at the 
date of death. 
Make Sure There is a Residue 

The much-higher estate tax and this 
question of valuation call for great care 
in writing or re-arranging wills, especial- 
ly with the interests of the residuary 
legatee in mind. Unless these matters 
were considered in making one’s will, a 
new will which estimates their effect is 
called for in order that the favored bene- 
ficiary shall not be cut out by the prece- 
dent beneficiary and the heavy estate 
taxes, but shall have her or his rights 
carefully safeguarded. Before deciding 
what to do with the residue it now be- 
comes very important to figure out in 
advance how much of a residue there is 
likely to be. 

The new law is not enacted to cover a 
period of two or three years as original- 
ly contemplated, but will remain in force 
until repealed or amended. It is effective 
as to all estates of decedents dying after 


5.p..m. of June 6, 1932. 








Delling High School Teacher 


By Adam Rosenthal, 


Morton & Morton, Connecticut Mutual, St. Louis 


or 


The idea that has been most helpful to 
me during the past year has been one 
I have used in connection with my Guar- 
anteed Endowment Annuity Presenta- 
tion. 

In order to arouse interest in the ap- 
proach I open the interview with the 
statement that it is now possible to use 
the investment facilities of this 86 year 
old life insurance company without buy- 
ing life insurance. In other words, the 
plan I wish to discuss with the prospect 
is one of pure investment, requiring no 
examination and containing no life in- 
surance protection or cost. This usually 
lowers his sales resistance and enables 
me to secure the interview. Before pro- 
ceeding further I tell the prospect that 
in talking to men I find that most of 
them (assuming their protection needs 
have been provided for) are interested in 
investing money for two reasons—first, 
to have cash available for emergencies, 
i. e., good collateral, and second, to have 
a fund or preferably an income for re- 
tirement purposes. I then use the fol- 
lowing idea. (The prospect in this case 
is a high school teacher 45 years old.) 

$200 a Month At Age 65 

Mr. Doe, let us assume that you want 
to have an income for yourself of $200 
a month at age 65. We will use this 
amount for purposes of illustration, al- 
though keep in mind that the income 
may be any amount desired, and the ma- 
turity date at whatever age you wish 
your income to begin—age 60, 55, earlier 
or later. 

Suppose you save and invest in the 
ordinary way. 5% is considered the usual 
gross return consistent with safety. If 
we deduct 1% for taxes, handling and 
possible losses during the years, you 
would have a net return of 4% realized 





from safe investments. It would be nec- 
essary to have $60,000 accumulated by 
age 65, which at 4% would produce an 
income of $2,400 per year—$200 a month. 
You would have to invest $1,937 per year 
at 4% compound interest net, in order 
to have accumulated the $60,000 neces- 
sary for your retirement fund. 

Under the Connecticut Mutual’s Guar- 
anteed Retirement Income Bond, your 
annual gross investment would be 
$1,074.60. On our present dividend scale 
you would receive an average annual 
dividend of $161.80, reducing your aver- 
age annual deposit to $912.80. Dividends 
are declared annually and these figures, 
being on our present scale. are neither 
a guarantee nor an estimate for the fu- 
ture. The difference between these two 
plans, therefore, is the difference in an- 
nual outlay between $1,937 and $912.80, 
or $1,024.20 per year smaller investment 
required under the Connecticut Mutual 
Plan—$1,024 more to spend for current 
enjoyment every year between now ard 
age 65, and still have guaranteed the 
$200 per month retirement income as long 
as you may live. 


The Best Collateral 


I follow this idea with the thought that 
the only investment comparable to ours 
from the standpoint of security would be 
U. S. Government bonds, which at pres- 
ent are selling to yield an average of 
about 3%4% and that even these bought 
at par, from a standpoint of collateral 
have at times sold for only 85, while this 
Connecticut Mutual investment which we 
are offering has guaranteed collateral 
values, which after the fifth year are 
always guaranteed to be in excess of the 
deposits, exclusive of the dividends. I tell 
the prospect that if we were back in 


TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 








R. P. TUCKER 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
PRESIDENT'S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 





December, 1929, and he was in need of 
money, that this investment with its 
guaranteed loan and market values would 
be the best collateral he could own. I 
use a clipping from the New York Times 
which predicts lower interest rates in the 
future and tells of the last Government 
Bond Issue running for twenty-four 
years and yielding only 3%. I show him 
that our investment contract considered 
from an interest standpoint alone, pays 
more than 4% compound interest over 
the 20 year period. 

I further point out that the Guaran- 
teed Retirement Income Bond eliminates 
the hazard of re-investment and at the 
same time automatically saves and com- 
pounds the interest. I also tell him that 
our business on this type of investment 
contract increased 100% in 1931. For ad- 
ditional closing points I use a_ sales 
book containing material from Diamond 
Life Bulletins, the Visual Sales Book and 
newspaper clippings. I also use the chart 
published by the Cleveland Trust Co. en- 
titled “American Industrial Activity Since 
1854.” This shows periods of prosperity 
and depression for seventy-seven years 
and brings home the fact that forty of 
these years are below the line. In other 
words, more than half of their invest- 
ment lifetimes, men are trying to make 
up their losses. Ours is a plan without 
peaks and valleys; one guaranteed to be 
always above the line, increasing in val- 
ue every year in good times or bad. Our 
plan guarantees that regardless of the 
business cycle at your retirement age, 
you will have an income that you cannot 
outlive. 

A thousand dollars a year invested 
with the Connecticut Mutual is a series 
of 1lc items spread through each of more 
than 9,000 different, completely diversi- 
fied securities of the highest type under 
a plan that offers the maximum perma- 
nent investment safety. 

By making an approach with the Guar- 
anteed Endowment Annuity, from an in- 
vestment standpoint, it is easy to switch 
to retirement income if you find there 
is a need for insurance protection, or to 
single premium and annuity combinations 
if immediate income is desired. 


Another 
Unsound 
Pension Fund 


According to The Newark News Essex 
County (New Jersey) freeholders and 
the county supervisor are worried about 
the Essex County employes pension fund. 
The legislature authorized the present 
set-up without real analysis of the 
soundness of the plan. 

Says The Newark News: 

“This fund and other pension funds 
that have been studied by the recent 
Pension Survey Commission are poten- 
tially bankrupt and the only way they 
can be kept working is to dip into the 
public treasury bodily and take there- 
from chunks of money and apply them 
to the prospective deficits. This is wrong 
to the beneficiary and it is certainly an 
outrageous imposition on the public. 

“The county authorities intend to have 
an actuarial study made of the particular 
fund which worries them. The man who 
pays the bill as well as the members of 
the fund should work with them to get 
a plan that will be sound.” 








ADOPTS EQUITABLE PLAN 

The Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. of 
Chicago, one of the largest photo engrav- 
ing concerns in the country, has recently 
adopted the Equitable Society’s. salary 
savings plan for the benefit of its em- 
ployes. The company also has group life 
insurance in the Equitable. 


APPOINTED IN INDIANA 
William A. Eldred of Fort Wayne has 
been appointed district manager for the 
Peoria Life for northeastern Indiana 


PROVIDENT CONVENTION 
Representatives of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life are looking forward to the 
company’s convention, to be held at 
White Sulphur Springs, August 23-27. 
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Pittsburgh Agent Tells 
How He Prevents Lapse 


CITES THREE GOOD ARGUMENTS 





National Life Representative Gives Sales 
Talks which Have Kept Big 
Policies in Force 





Many policyholders are tempted these 
days to lapse their insurance as life 
company agents can well testify. The in- 
surance company is one of the few places 
they can look to for financial aid and it 
is only natural that they consider doing 
so when things look dark. Those agents 
who can overcome this desire to lapse 
are doing for both policyholders and in- 
surance companies a real service. 

E. O. McKown, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the National Life of Vermont, 
who has been successful in writing large 
cases, has also been successful in keep- 
ing policyholders from lapsing. Writing 
in the National Messenger Mr. McKown 
gives some pertinent suggestions. He 
says: 


Aiding Business Man 


Here is a case which occurred during 
the depression of 1921-22. When I 
stopped in to see a business friend, he 
took one look at me, threw up his hands 
in disgust, and fairly shouted, “Get out! 
I’m trying to borrow $10,000 at the bank. 
They have refused to let me have it, and 
I believe I’ll drop all my insurance and 
get what cash I can, to take advantage 
of an opportunity I have.” 

“What is this opportunitv?” I asked. 
“Maybe I can help you to get your 
money from the bank and, at the same 
time, save your insurance.” 

He grabbed eagerly at my suggestion 
of help and outlined his opportunity, 
which he said the bank thought was 
sound, but had refused him a loan be- 
cause it would spread him out too thin. 

I got him to go to the bank again, and 
they agreed to a loan when they heard 
he would take out additional insurance to 
protect his creditors. And instead of a 
lapse I got his application for $20,000 that 
day, with completed papers. (Incident- 
ally, he made his first big money out of 
that deal—and that happened during a 
depression.) He hadn’t realized what he 
could do with his insurance. 


Lapsing to Meet Expenses 


Another case, probably more interest- 
ing at this time, was as follows: 

A client called me and made an ap- 
pointment for me to go over his poli- 
cies. Arriving at his office, he handed 
me his contracts, saying, 

“There they are, Mac. I want to drop 
all but fifty of that $112,000. Tell me 
which ones would be the best to let go 
at this time.” 

While I looked his policies over I was 
racking my brain for some argument that 
would save all of them. His total reserve 
amounted to $12,000 and stood, to my 
mind, as the only monument to his past 
ten years’ of business effort. I therefore 
emphasized this truth as we began to 
talk the matter over, and when I realized 
that he wanted the change made so that 
he could meet his running expenses, I 
said, “It has taken you the best ten years 
of your life to create this $12,000 of good 
hard cash. Keep it. Hang onto it in 
spite of your banks, in spite of your ex- 
penses, and even in spite of your wife. 
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You have plenty of company in this de- 
pression and therefore shouldn’t feel 
lonesome or fearful. But fifteen years 
from now you will face a depression, and 
you will face it alone. That will be Old 
Age Depression, which every one of us 
must face; and unless you fight the good 
fight now to retain all your insurance, 
you will have to do without some of the 
comforts you have been used to all your 
life.” 

That conversation took place several 
months ago, and we have had several 
since; and while he has had hard work 
doing it, he has retained all of his in- 
surance so far and I believe he will win 
through. 

Lapsing to Reinvest 

Here is a “Boom Time” case: 

“Mac,” said a policyholder to me, “I 
have decided to drop $50,000 of my 
$100,000 because the premiums I have to 
pay don’t leave me enough margin for 
investment, and I wish you would rec- 
ommend which contracts to lapse.” 

“Gladly, Old Man, gladly,” I replied 
enthusiastically. 

“Why, you seem actually glad because 
I intend doing this!” 

“No, not happy,” I answered, “just en- 
thusiastic, because I know that in a very 
short time I will have the pleasure of re- 
writing you for a like amount, which will 
put about 1,500 new dollars in my 
pocket.” 

(And I could see in his eye that he 
knew I was right.) Then I explained 
that if he held on to his reserve during 
prosperous times, and even increased it, 
he would have a splendid opportunity to 
invest when times were bad and securi- 
ties were down. It was hard to make 
him believe that times would ever be bad, 
and I had to break into an old-time 
“sweat” to get him to hang on. But he 
has all of his insurance, with a present 
cash value of over $35,000. 


SWEDISH INSURANCE LAWYERS 

At a meeting of the Union of Swedish 
Underwriters it has been suggested to 
organize the legal advisers of the insur- 
ance companies into a body similar to 
that of insurance actuaries. It is ex- 
pected that such an association would 
lead to the solution of many legal con- 
troveries. 








building new organization. 


West. Can you qualify? 








BERMUDA IN AUGUST 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August is the reward 
offered for outstanding production before August first. 
General Agents find our Convention trips of great help in 


We have a few General Agency openings in the Middle 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA ASS’N CHAIRMEN 





Appointments for 1922-1933 Season 
Made; Allan D. Wallis Named 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed by the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters for the 

year 1932-1933: 

Board of Directors: Allan D. Wallis, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Law and Comity: Frederic G. Pierce, 
Connecticut General. 

Program: Sigourney Mellor, Provident 
Mutual. 

Association Headquarters: Russell W. 
Hergesheimer, Northwestern Mutual. 

Membership: Alexander V. Tisdale, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Publicity: Alice E. Roche, Provident 
Mutual. 

Attendance: Don R. Sidle, Girard Life. 

Library: Irvin Bendiner, New York 
Life. 

Tri-State Congress: Russell W. Herge- 
sheimer. 

Co-operation with C.L.U. 
Alexander V. Tisdale. 


Chapter: 





C. M. STERN AUGUST GOAL 





Penn Mutual Agent Sets His Mark to 
Write 100 Policies of $1,000 Each; 
Will See 200 Prospects 
Charles M. Stern, one of the leading 
producers in the Ralph G. Engelsman 
agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York, has set his goal this month to sell 
one hundred $1,000 policies. He will in- 
terview more than two hundred pros- 
pects, impressing upon them the value 
of an additional $1,000 of protection in 
time of need no matter how much in- 
surance they may now be carrying. Mr. 
Stern is optimistic that he will achieve 
his goal. For two and a half years 
straight he produced an application or 

more a week. 





Garth K. Ferguson, former general 
agent at Louisville for the Manhattan 
Life, is now secretary of the Kentucky 
State Fair and is busy over preparations 
for the event which will be held at 
Louisville starting September 12. 


Mich. Dept. Watching 
Funeral Benefit Cos. 


AVOID COMING UNDER DEPT. 





They Incorporate Through Secretary of 
State; Opinion of Attorney 
General Asked 





The Michigan Insurance Department 
has for some time been watching closely 
the operations of various funeral benefit 
associations in that state which are nu- 
merous and have been the cause of many 
complaints made to the department. 
Some of these organizations operate as 
non-profit corporations, securing a char- 
ter through the office of the secretary 
of state and they claim not to be insur- 
ance organizations. 

The Insurance Department has found 
that in one recent instance the plan of 
the promoters of such a benefit associa- 
tion was to reinsure the insurance fea- 
ture through a fraternal benefit society, 
a type of carrier whose operations do not 
permit of the handling of reinsurance. 
The insurance commissioner has asked 
the opinion of the attorney general as 
to the legal status of these concerns with 
a view of a more close control of their 
operations. 





NAMED BY CONN. GENERAL 





Irving I. Chase Appointed General Agent 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Succeeds 
the Late W. S. Dandy 

The Connecticut General has an- 
nounced the appointment of Irving I. 
Chase as its general agent in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., succeeding the late W. S. 
Dandy. 

Mr. Chase is a native of St. Albans, 
Vt. He was educated at the Brigham 
Academy and Albany Business College 
and was for many years connected with 
a lumber company. In 1922 he became 
proprietor of a general store in Sheldon, 
Vt., and remained in that business until 
1928, when he formed a connection to 
sell life insurance with the Connecticut 
General’s Burlington agency. His knowl- 
edge of the problems of residents in the 
community in which he worked enabled 
him to render real assistance, particu- 
larly in the arrangement of insurance to 
pay off farm mortgages. 

Among those who will be associated 
with Mr. Chase in the Ogdensburg 
agency is Miss Inez Dandy, daughter of 
the late W. S. Dandy, who besides en- 
gaging in sales work, will service her late 
father’s clients. The Dandy family has 
been associated with the Ogdensburg 
agency since 1892. 





OHIO AGENCY CHANGES 

C. A. Ward, for seven years manager 
of the Missouri State Life office at To- 
ledo, has been appointed general agent 
of the Ohio State Life for northwestern 
Pennsylvania and will have headquarters 
at Erie. E. L. Wilson, for seven years 
connected with the Gem City Life at 
Dayton, has been appointed general 
agent of the Ohio State Life in that city. 
He will succeed E. A. Sauer, who asked 
to be relieved of the responsibilities be- 
cause of other business interests. He 
will continue a connection with the Day- 
ton office. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 


The premium income has increased 


by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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How Joseph F. Knapp Guided The 
Destiny of ‘The Metropolitan Life 


The important part which Joseph Fair- 
child Knapp played in laying the foun- 
dation of what the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. represents today is well told 
in the current Metropolitan Underwriter. 
July 1, 1932, was the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Mr. Knapp, who 
was president of the New York company 
from 1871 to 1891. The article says: 


It is a happy coincidence that the year 
in which the country celebrates the bi- 
centennial of George Washington should 
also mark the centennial of a man who 
may be called “The Father of the Met- 
ropolitan”; for, though Mr. Knapp was 
not the first president of the company, 
he will always be regarded as its true 
founder. It was he who guided the com- 
pany through those troublesome years 
which are usually the lot of any infant 
organization, and it was under his ad- 
ministration that the company started 
well on the road toward becoming the 
largest financial institution in the world. 


Conceived Idea of Present Home Office 


It was he who introduced the com- 
pany’s industrial insurance business, 
which has been so large a factor in its 
upbuilding, and it was he who conceived 
the idea of bringing to its present loca- 
tion the company’s home office headquar- 
ters, now marked by the Tower which 
symbolizes the Metropolitan throughout 
the world. 

Although immersed in the affairs of 
his own firm, which was engaged in the 
conduct of an important lithographing 
business, Mr. Knapp gave largely of his 
time to the work of the Metropolitan 
from the very beginning, and soon as- 
sumed responsible management of the 
company, becoming its president shortly 
after its corporate title was changed to 
“Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.” 

Sometimes the obstacles that beset the 
company for more than half the period 
of his administration seemed _insur- 
mountable, and it was only the indomi- 
table courage and the -tenacity of pur- 
pose of Mr. Knapp, aided by the re- 
sourcefulness of his vice-president, John 
Rogers Hegeman, that carried the com- 
pany through. 


Introduced Industrial Business 


For its first few years the young Met- 
ropolitan, then writing Ordinary insur- 
ance only, prospered. As competition 
overtook the whole institution of life 
insurance, the company’s business dwin- 
died, and by 1878 the company found 
itself back in its position of 1870. This 
situation was repellent to a man of Mr. 
Knapp’s character, and as the volume 
of Ordinary business declined he became 
convinced that the Metropolitan should 
engage in the business of Industrial in- 
surance. He went to England to study 
the methods of the Prudential Assurance 
Company of London, and in 1879, with an 
imported nucleus of British trained 
agents, the company began the trans- 
action of Industrial insurance. Its wide- 
spread and successful development dur- 
ing Mr. Knapp’s administration, accom- 
plished in the face of disheartening dif- 
ficulties, constituted his greatest achieve- 
ment. 

The expense of establishing this busi- 
ness, however, and its vigorous prosecu- 
tion, were well nigh overwhelming, and 
for several years the perseverance of Mr. 
Knapp and the ingenuity of Mr. Hege- 
man were taxed severely to meet the 
financial strain, 

In order to raise additional capital, 
which was essential, Mr. Knapp risked 
his personal fortune, mortgaged his 
home, and induced financial co-operation 
from his friends. Even when the enter- 
prise seemed doomed to failure, he kept 
his faith, his efforts to secure new busi- 
ness did not abate; and in 1886 the tide 
turned, so that thenceforth he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the company grow 
rapidly. His clear vision and courage 


had brought the company through its 
trying years to a position of established 
strength and stability—a position which 
has ever since been maintained. 

Early in the company’s history Mr. 
Knapp concluded that it should have its 
own home, and in 1875 it purchased and 
remodeled a building at the corner of 
Park Place and Church Street in New 
York City. At first much of the space 
in that building was rented to tenants, 
but with the company’s growth it was 
found necessary to look for larger quar- 
ters, and Mr. Knapp had the foresight— 
then decried but since confirmed—to 
move “uptown.” Property at the corner 
of Madison Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, the present site of the home office 
building, was purchased about 1890, and 
the new building was in course of con- 
struction when Mr. Knapp’s death oc- 
curred on September 14, 1891, in his 
sixtieth year. 


Son Senior Member of Board 


His only son, Joseph Palmer Knapp, 
inherited the father’s great enthusiasm 
for the company, with an added breadth 
of vision as to the company’s field of 
usefulness in the nation. Mr. Joseph P. 
Knapp recognized that to realize its op- 
portunities in full measure, the company 
should belong to its great body of policy- 
holders in the truest mutual sense, and 
with his whole-hearted co-operation and 
interest steps to secure this result were 
taken and accomplished through the mu- 
tualization of the company in 1915. Mr. 
Joseph P. Knapp, the son, continued to 
be through the years, and is today, a 
member of the company’s board of direc- 
tors, perpetuating as the senior member 
of the board not only the name but also 
the characteristics of his father, the real 
founder of the company. 





MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 


The paid business of the Julian S. My- 
rick Agency of the Mutual Life in New 
York City for the month of July, 1932, 
totaled $2,588,750, as compared with $3,- 
436,500 for July, 1931. The agency’s to- 
tal paid for the first seven months is 
$17,719,625, compared with $24,715,405 for 
the same period of 1931. 





RE-ELECTED HARTFORD HEAD 

Charles K. Oaks, special agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual, has been re-elected 
president of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association. 


PRUDENTIAL’S NEW LIMITS 


Modified Retention Limits Established on 
Ordinary Forms; Maximum of 
$300,000, Ages 25-50 

New limits of acceptance on standard 
Ordinary forms were recently announced 
by the Prudential because of adverse se- 
lection among those insured for large 
amount. These, which are in effect now, 
represent a modification from the old 
limits. The former limits on the ten 
and fifteen-year term plans remain un- 





changed. 
The following are the new limits: 

Age Limit Age Limit 
BS ccccosee $ 20,000 Oe wsveeeas $250,000 
 rererrr 40,000 OW sseseeus 240,000 
OF #etnenme 60,000 TF cavnener 230,000 
TD xcvcvees 80,000  tnamenns 220,000 
1 siscenen 100,000 DP ncnceces 210,000 
OP ccnanaee 150,000 OP cascnces 200,000 
TF cx csavi 200,000 OB caccass 180,000 
SBS cccece 300,000 GE. <aaseuds 160,000 
SR saveewss 290,000 GB ciesicves 140,000 
OP stusecae 280,000 OD. snvccics 120,000 
SB cavccace 270,000 OD ssxevces 110,000 
OF xtsdecee 260,000 OD Sancsdee 100,000 


This move is in line with the general 
practice of life companies to take greater 
care in acceptance of large amounts. 
Practically all the leading companies 
whose net retention is $50,000 or more 
have put into effect more stringent ex- 
amination rulings in this regard. 





H. L. TAYLOR MEETING 


Sales Campaign Planned; Harold F. 
Wooster, Agency Organizer, and 
Others Talk at Banquet 


Harold L. Taylor, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life, 521 Fifth Avenue, recently held 
an agency meeting followed by a banquet 
at the Army and Navy Club. The meet- 
ing was for the purpose of launching a 
carefully planned sales campaign which 
was enthusiastically received. The meet- 
ing embraced a very thorough canvass- 
ing program in relationship to the pros- 
pects as well as very close co-operation 
with each agent in his daily progress, 
and it is the belief of all those participat- 
ing that personal production will be ma- 
terially increased. 

At the banquet Michael Kreutzer, 
member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Field Club for ten years; Miss Sara Ede- 
len, connected with the company for 
twelve years, and whose production has 
been noted for its regular and high vol- 
ume, and Harold F. Wooster, recently 
appointed organizer for the Taylor 
agency, spoke. 

The banquet ended with a firm deter- 
mination by all to help individually in 
every way possible to make the sales 
campaign go over the top 100%. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 








Vision— 


For more than eighty-eight years, sagacious and conservative management 


has piloted the State Mutual through the most perilous disturbances in the 


economic history of our country. Today, more than ever before, financial 


stability, pure mutuality and a background rich in the experiences of other 


years are the basic principles upon which the State Mutual is building, in 


thoughtful anticipation of the dawn of the greatest ten years in its history 


of nearly a century of conservatively progressive life underwriting. 








Financial Stability—Complete Protection 
Since 1844 
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GOING AHEAD 





Brooklyn National Has Increase of 12.8% 
in First Six Months of 1932 
Production 

Seven agencies of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life which were with the company 
during the first six months of last year 
have during the first six months of 1932 
paid for 23% more ordinary business 
than they did during the first six months 
of 1931. Each of these agencies with 
only one exception showed an increase in 
paid for business in 1932. 

The company as a whole has shown an 
increase in ordinary business during the 
first six months of 12.8%. The Brooklyn 
National is 29.1% ahead of the average 
of all companies. 

“This is not something to look forward 
to but is a record of accomplishment and 
an excellent example to each individual 
agent,” says the company. “Is there any 
excuse for any individual not being num- 
bered among that group which has the 
courage and the faith in life insurance 
to work harder and produce more with 
the added difficulties of the times as a 
spur to greater effort?” 





WIN CONSERVATION MEDALS 


Three agents of the Lamar Life were 
presented Welby Conservation medals at 
a banquet held in the Geneve Hotel, 
Mexico City, last evening, in connection 
with the company’s convention. The 
winners were: Robert O. Hardy, Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; John W. Hix, Midland, 
Texas, and W. W. Ford, Jr., Jackson, 
Miss. Awards were made by F. A. Wil- 
liams, first consulting actuary of the La- 
mar Life and now general manager of 
“La Nacional,” a Mexican life compny. 





AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Among those from Brooklyn attending 
the regional convention of the Aetna 
Life at Asheville, N. C., are Gilbert V. 
Austin, Clinton H. Hoard, J. M. T. Bill- 
son. Charles B. O’Connell of Great 
Neck also is in attendance. 
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H. H. Putnam Discusses 
National Advertising 


INTERVIEWED BY TRADE PAPER 





Claims of Direct Effect on Business Pro- 
duction Through Magazine and Daily 
Paper Ads Somewhat Exaggerated 





A recent article by Roy Dickinson, 
quoting some statistics prepared by the 
Leon Livingston Advertising Agency of 
San Francisco, has attracted considerable 
attention in the life insurance worldd. 

The Livingston analysis endeavored to 





HENRY H. PUTNAM 


show by charts and graphs that the four 
life insurance companies which have done 
best during the depression are _ those 
which have been consistent national ad- 
vertisers during the past ten years. 

One of the four companies cited was 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Co. When 
asked by the Advertising Age to com- 
ment on the analysis, Henry H. Putnam, 
manager of the Department of Publicity 
of the John Hancock, Company said that 
he disliked to accept any statistics as 
conclusive. 

“The analysis and tables,” he says, 
deals with the sums spent in ‘advertising’ 
by life insurance companies, but these 
figures are abstracted from the annual 
reports, and include in advertising ex- 
penditures all printed material used by 
all of the companies, including the four 
national advertisers mentioned, as a part 
of their publicity work and advertising. 

“So,” says Mr. Putnam, “not all adver- 
tising expenditures—in fact, only a com- 
paratively small part of them—are in 
national advertising in magazines and 
newspapers.’ 


Good Will and Name Publicity 


Mr. Putnam also says: “Naturally, a 
certain portion of the advertising of the 
four companies is institutionally bene- 
ficial to life insurance as a whole, but 
the fact that in more recent years at 
least six additional leading life insur- 
ance companies have come into the na- 
tional advertising field, indicates that 
this share of the advertising bill is being 
borne by a larger number of companies; 
also more companies are finding it bene- 
ficial to themselves to be known as na- 
tional advertisers, if only for the good 
will and name publicity.” 

“Though I am a strong believer in life 
insurance advertising for good will and 
name publicity,” said Mr. Putnam, “I 
have never thought that its direct effect 
On production of business was as great 
as some have claimed. However, it does 
give, in many cases, an additional incen- 
tive to agents of the advertising compa- 
nies. The fact that a company is known 
aS a consistent national advertiser for 
the past ten years or more is admittedly 
of benefit to the field.” 





in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Full Policy Service 
Cooperation 








Why I Favor Endowments at Age 60 


By Wm. La Von Robison, 
District Manager, Mutual Life of New York, Boise, Idaho 


An ideal visualized and worked for, be- 
comes an ideal realized and enjoyed. 

The greatest thing in life is life. The 
greatest thing to man is man. To make 


life live and to provide man with true 
happiness is to come into an ideal state 
of being. 

The joy of tomorrow grows out of 
the efforts of today; like the seeds of 
today’s planting become the harvest of 
the future. 

Age 60 is the harvest age in life. It is 
then that well ordered lives enter the 
fruition period. Peace of mind, freedom 
from worry, contentment that comes 
from a condition of financial inde- 
pendence, are the jovs made real in the 
life of him who has provided for his 
Endowment. 

What could be more worthy of the 
ambition and efforts of young men and 
young women than to provide themselves 
with Endowment Policies to be paid for 
during their productive years, that they 
might be guaranteed financial indepen- 
dence and happiness after they have 
passed the sixtieth mile stone of their 
journey in life? And could any other 
program of procedure in life be more 
conducive to the virtues of thrift and 
economy; or blessed with a more satis- 
fying reward? 

The most sought after thing in this 
world—and the most elusive of all things 
—is happiness. Those who make it their 
sole quest, never find it. But those who 


live well ordered lives of thrift, economy, 
industry and service, find, as the years 
ripen their experiences, that happiness 
has come to dwell with them. 

I see the average young man of today 
with his allurements and foolish ten- 
dencies. I understand his problems and 
know somewhat of his ambitions and in- 
nate desires. I also know of his inabil- 
ity to properly map out his life’s pro- 
gram and establish the necessary habits 
of thrift and economy against the day 
of his waning productivity. Not until 40 
does he seem to realize that 60 is rapidly 
approaching. Fortunate is such a man, 
if a wise and friendly insurance coun- 
selor should call upon him and give him 
the needed assistance in outlining his 
program for financial independence at 
age 60. This age is the right age for an 
Endowment. It is not too early, and it 
is not too late. It is late enough to pro- 
vide the necessary time to accumulate 
the Endowment, and it is early enough 
to catch him when his productive powers 
have been cut down and with time yet 
to go for the enjoyment of that peace 
of soul and freedom of action which 
only financial independence can bring. 

No easier, safer and surer method of 
providing a cash estate to be enjoyed 
in old age by the man who created it, 
and at the same time protect his family 
in case of his death during his produc- 
tive period, has yet been devised by mor- 
tal man than a life insurance policy which 
endows him at age 60. 





HAD FIVE AGENTS QUALIFYING 

Five agents in the Rockwood S. Ed- 
wards agency of the Aetna Life in New 
York qualified for attendance this week 
at the company’s fourth annual regional 


conference held at Asheville, N. C. They 
were H. C. Hunt, A. D. Stein, B. M. 
Feingarten, W. L. Root and I. B. Zuck- 
erman. 


ONE LICENSE SUFFICIENT 

Life insurance agents of Illinois who 
also engage in the selling of accident and 
health business are permiited to handle 
both lines through having one license 
and paying one fee, according to an opin- 
ion recently given by Oscar E. Carls- 
trom, attorney general of the state, to 
Harry W. Hanson, superintendent of in- 
surance. 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
Protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLB WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERM 


ANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 


form of ordinary 


life, limited payment life, en- 


dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 
THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 








| Chairman Managers’ Meet 





CHESTER O. 


FISCHER 


The committee which is arranging the 
all-day Managers’ Session at the Nation- 
al Association Convention in San Fran- 
cisco next month is headed by Chester 
O. Fischer, general ag - for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in St. Louis. Mr. Fischer 
will act as general bP com of the meet- 
ings. 





HEAD NORTHWESTERN GROUPS 





C. H. Poindexter, Harry L. French, Ed- 
mund Gould and Roy E. Brooks 
Elected 


C. H. Poindexter of Kansas City, Kan., 
has been elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Agents, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, succeeding Charles F. Axel- 


son of Chicago. Ernest H. Earley of 
Brooklyn has been named vice-president 
and Gerald H. Young of Milwaukee, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Ben S. Mc- 
Giveran of Eau Claire, Wis., is the new 
chairman of the standing committee. 

The General Agents Association of the 
company elected the following officers: 
Harry L. French of Madison, Wis., presi- 
dent; Arthur Hoene of Duluth, Minn., 
and B. J. Sturmm, Aurora, IIl., vice-pres- 
idents, and R. H. Pickford, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected to head 
the Special and Soliciting Agerits Asso- 
ciation: Edmund Gould, Omaha, Neb., 
president; George Metzger, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Francis Olsen, Minneapolis, 
vice-presidents, and Clarence E. Smith, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

The District Agents Association has 
elected the following: Roy E. Brooks, 
Princeton, IIl., president; Hamilton Yan- 
cey, Americus, Ga., E. A. Schlicter, Fort 
Collina, Col., and W. G. Batt, Richmond, 
Ind., vice-presidents, and Victor Blum- 
mer, Rockford, IIl., secretary-treasurer. 





AVERAGE PREMIUMS 25% AHEAD 


The average premium of the J. P. Gra- 
ham agency of the Aetna Life in New 
York shows a 25% increase over the first 
six months of 1931, according to a recent 
report from the home office submitted 
to this agency. For June, 1932, the same 
report points to a 40% gain for the 
agency in paid new premiums, a similar 
increase in the number of risks insured, 
and a sizeable increase in paid volume 
in comparison with the 1931 period. 





BECOMING INSURANCE CENTRE 


The attractive office building at 1616 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, now houses 
the headquarters of eleven life insurance 
agencies as well as the new offices of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. It is expected that more 
agencies will move into the building. 
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\ TIME FOR INSURANCE PEOPLE 
TO GROW EMOTIONAL 

The fact that Governors of twenty-nine 
states have inaugurated a concerted pro- 
gram of automobile accident prevention 
through the issuance of proclamations, 
messages or statements to citizens as 
part of the campaign for greater safety 
on the streets and highways which will 
be waged this month is of great impor- 
tance to insurance people. In the wake 
of the automobile accident is the auto- 
mobile claim—property damage, collision, 
and a certain proportion of workmen’s 
compensation claims. One-third of the 
personal accident claims arise from auto- 
mobile accidents. In brief, highway safe- 
ty cannot be promoted without aiding 
casualty and life insurance companies. 

It is the duty of every insurance agent 
and broker to endorse safety projects in 
his community and his state, and this 
one in particular. Unfortunately, there 
are still a lot of people in the insurance 
business who do not feel excited about 
safety, when that is one subject which 
should not leave them wunemotional. 
Whether it is because some men are so 
constituted that they remain cold to the 
plight of others; or whether they resist 
ideas which are out of their rut, or 
whether they feel that “George should 
do it,” the fact remains that people out- 
side of the insurance business show more 
public concern about safety than those 
who are in it. 

The announcements that the governors 
would act came at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. The proclamations, messages 
and statements of the Governors in gen- 
eral commend the activities of the press 
and the many clubs, societies and or- 
ganizations which are co-operating in 
spreading street and highway principles. 
The appeal to all citizens, whether driv- 
ing or walking, is to assume and exer- 
cise a sense of personal responsibility in 
making use of the nation’s streets and 
highways. Co-operation with proper of- 
ficials in local committees and with state 
authorities in charge of the regulation of 
motor vehicle traffic is sought in the 
statements of the Governors and special 
activity is urged on the part of authori- 
ties as a means to emphasize the dan- 
gers of improper actions by drivers and 
pedestrians alike. 

The national effort is interpreted as a 
demonstration that greater care and con- 
sideration on the part of drivers and pe- 


destrians generally can effect a reduction 
in the loss of lives which totaled around 
34,000 last year and included nearly a 


million persons injured. Such a demon- 
stration, it was pointed out, may serve 
as a criterion for future activity direct- 
ed toward a solution of the street and 
highway problem in all parts of the 
United States. 

ADMITTED TO BAR AT AGE 77 

It remains to few men to carry out at 
the age of 77 a life long ambition, pre- 
viously unable to attain for lack of time, 
opportunity or similar reason. All of 
which makes especially noteworthy the 
fact that Sam P. Cochran of Trezevant 
& Cochran, Dallas, as well-known a gen- 
eral agency as there is in the insurance 
business, has been admitted to the Texas 
bar, the oath having been administered 
in the Supreme Court of that state. 

Mr. Cochran took the oath before leav- 
ing for a visit to London. 

After the oath was administered the 
chief justice of the Texas Supreme Court 
said: 

“We think what you have done, both 
in this occasion as well as through your 
life, should be an example to the youth 
of this state for many years to come. 

“In your later years you came here, 
as an ordinary student comes, and passed 
these examinations. 

“T hardly know of another example of 
its like in history. 

“The only man in history of whom I 
am reminded at this time is Cato, that 
great Senator, who after he was 80 years 
old took up the study of Greek.” 

How many much younger men there 
are who dream and visualize but do not 
execute! Fortunate, indeed, is Mr. Coch- 
ran to turn his dream into reality. It 
will be a comfort to his declining years 
as well as inspiration to hundreds of 
younger men. 

DOES LUXURY IMPERIL SAFETY 
ON OCEAN LINERS? 

The discussion of the destruction of 
the French steamer “George Philippar” 
continues in the international insurance 
press. Universally the opinion is ex- 
pressed that on these large liners lux- 
ury is driven to the extreme and safety 
sacrificed. This results, among other 
things, in an accumulation of inflamma- 
ble furnishings, which substantially in- 
crease the fire risk. The question is fur- 
ther raised why the partitions between 
the cabins were of wood, instead of 
steel. The ventilator shafts with their 
forced drafts served as a quick distrib- 
uter of flames. It is asked why un- 
derwriters do not band together and de- 
mand the more extensive use of fireproof 
material in the construction and equip- 
ment of these luxury vessels. 





FELIX HEBERT 


Senator Felix Hebert of Khode Island, 
who was for years a well-known insur- 
ance lawyer of Providence, has been 
named chairman of the Eastern Republi- 
can campaign headquarters by Everett 
Sanders, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Senator Hebert held 
a judgeship in Rhode Island when he 
was elected to the Senate on the same 
ticket with President Hoover in 1928. 
While in the Senate he has taken a 
prominent part in senate activities hav- 
ing to do with tariffs, unemployment and 
insurance matters. He was chairman of 
the special senate committee on unem- 
ployment insurance, which reported re- 
cently against the adoption of any gov- 
ernment scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance. In addition to being in charge of 
the Eastern office Senator Hebert will 
lead the senatorial bureau for the East 
and he will have a large number of com- 
mittees working under him. 

* & « 


Leo Sexton, member of the Harry Gar- 
diner Agency of the John Hancock in 
New York City, well known for his ath- 
letic achievements, set up a new Olympic 
record in the shot-put at the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles this week. He 
sent the 16-pound shot spinning 52 feet, 
6 3-16 inches, only a little more than an 
inch behind the world’s mark. This cli- 
maxes an unusual season for Sexton as 
he has been unbeaten in outdoor meets 
this year. 

* * * 


Henry E. Papenberg, Pacific Coast 
vice-president of the Consolidated In- 
demnity up until recently, is now in the 
independent adjusting field, having 
opened an office in Los Angeles with 
Foster Smith under the firm name of 
Papenberg & Smith. The latter was in 
charge of claims for the Consolidated in 
southern California. 

x * * 


Max Schonberg, who since 1921 has 
been associated with the Ben Hyde 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
who has just passed the C.L.U. exami- 
nations, is a graduate of Columbia Teach- 
ers College and studied at the Sorbonne 
in Paris and at Heidelberg and then for 
nine years was a teacher in New York 
high schools before entering the life in- 
surance business. For several years he 
was director of education in the Ben 
Hyde agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York, and gave up this work to go back 
into personal production. His paid pro- 
duction for the first seven months of 
1932 is over $480,000. 





A. C. Larson, state manager for the 
Central Life Assurance Society in Wis- 
consin, has been elected Potentate of 
the new ZOR Temple, Wisconsin Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine. More than 1,200 
members of the order signed the peti- 
tions for the new temple. Mr. Larson 
has been active in state and civic enter- 
prises for many years as well as in in- 
surance. He is councilman of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters for 
Wisconsin. His son, Ralph, assistant 
state manager for the Central Life, was 
the first to win the C. L. U. degree in 
the state. 

* * * 


G. Barrett Rich, president of the in- 
surance firm of Rich, Bartlett & Cor- 
mack, Buffalo, has announced he will 
seek the Republican nomination for 
Congress in the 40th New York district, 
including Buffalo. The seat is now held 
by Walter G. Andrews of Buffalo. A 
large committee of Buffalo business men 
will sponsor Mr. Rich’s candidacy. 

: = Ss 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Connecticut Mutual, will 
leave Hartford about August 8 for the 
Pacific Coast, where he will visit Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle; and will stop in Denver en route. 
In addition to looking over the com- 
pany’s mortgage loan investments in the 
West, Mr. Fraser will visit and speak 
briefly at the company’s general agen- 
cies in the above cities. 

“ * 4s 


Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the Missouri State Life, has been trav- 
eling considerably by aeroplane since 
taking his new post in insurance. 

. ££ & 


C. W. Bailey, president of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, is taking a vacation at 
Poland Springs, Me. 

es. 6 


D. L. Royer, chief engineer of the 
Ocean Accident, was one of the princi- 
pal speakers at the semi-annual safety 
meeting of the. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., recently held in Jersey City. 

* + @# 


Charles M. Howell, Kansas City insur- 
ance man, one of the leaders in recipro- 
cal insurance, was defeated for the 
United States Senate in the primaries 
Tuesday. 

* * * 

Sir George Bowyer has been elected 
director of the Guardian Assurance Co., 
Ltd. 
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Aftermath of a World’s Fair and 
Taxicab Flop 

The decision of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the action at law to recover 
from the National Surety Co. $3,050,817, 
brought by Hare & Chase, Inc., Reor- 
ganization Co., successors to Hare & 
Chase, Inc., Philadelphia—which deci- 
sion is printed in the casualty section of 
this paper—brings in its tow a great 
volume of testimony on hearings which 
started before Judge Julian W. Mack on 
December 3, 1929, and many interesting 
sidelights. These sidelights have to do 
with the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 
which was a $5,000,000 flop, unfortunately 
located through political influence some 
miles outside of the city and which also 
resulted in the failure of taxicab inter- 
ests; a discussion of the system of auto- 
mobile finance instalment papers; a de- 
scription of “ultimate loss bonds”; re- 
conditioning of taxicabs and many other 
interesting topics. 

The next step—if taken—is for the 
Hare & Chase, Inc., Reorganization Co. 
to go to the U. S. Supreme Court in try- 
ing to collect from the National Surety 
Co. 

ss * * * 

Ultimate Loss Bonds 

When Hare & Chase, Inc., was going 
at its top peak in handling finance paper 
its huge volume of business reached 
$00,000,000 a year. The National Sure- 
ty got into the picture in this way: 

In 1920 it issued a bond to Hare & 
Chase, Inc., indemnifying that corpora- 
tion against ultimate loss resulting from 
defaults in the instalment obligations ac- 
quired by Hare & Chase in the course 
of its business, such ultimate loss being 
the deficiency remaining after reposses- 
sion and sale of cars standing as secur- 
ity for obligations in default. 

On October 1, 1922, the 1920 bond was 
superseded by two bonds, one covering 
losses on wholesale business; i.e., cases 
where Hare & Chase had financed a pur- 
chase of cars by dealers from manufac- 
turers or distributors; the other cover- 
ing losses on retail business; i.e., cases 
where the obligations of retail purchas- 
ers of cars had been acquired by Hare 
& Chase from the dealers who made the 
sales, such obligations being usually en- 
dorsed by the dealer “without recourse,” 
the only security being the car itself, 
which had been delivered to the pur- 
chaser subject to a mortgage or condi- 
tional sale which inured to the benefit 
of the holder of the note. The con- 
tract on which the action was brought 
was a bond which included a deductible 
clause providing that the surety com- 
pany should not be liable until Hare & 
Chase, Inc., first sustained losses aggre- 
gating $600,000 within each six months’ 
period. All losses in excess of the agreed 
deductible sustained by Hare & Chase, 
Inc., arose by reason of the non-payment 
of certain taxicab paper acquired by 
Hare & Chase, Inc., from the General 
Finance Corporation. The question was 
whether or not the National Surety was 
liable on the bond for losses resulting 
from this General Finance Corporation 

















business which had been unreported to 
the National Surety until after the can- 
celation of the bond and on which no 
premiums were paid. The briefs of the 
lawyers—Hartwell Cabell for Hare & 


Chase, Inc., Reorganization Co. and 
Lord, Day & Lord for National Surety 
are extremely interesting in discussing 
this failure to report General Finance 
Corporation developments, taxicab liabil- 
ities, and alleged “misrepresentation or 
concealment.” Many legal decisions were 
cited on the subject. 
= & 


Instalment Car Paper 

In his brief Hartwell Cabell describes 
what is a typical transaction where a 
motor car is sold on the instalment plan. 
He said: 

“The purchaser buys from the dealer 
a car, let us say at the delivery price 
of $1,500, proposing to pay a part down 
and the remainder in twelve monthly in- 
stalments. The dealer has before him 
at the time the established charge of the 
finance company (Hare & Chase), for 
cars of that description requiring financ- 
ing of deferred payments extending over 
twelve months. Let us assume that this 
charge is $125, which includes the cost 
of fire and theft insurance. The dealer 
adds this $125 to the delivery price of 
the car, making the contract price $1,625, 
of which the purchaser pays say one- 
third or $542 in cash, leaving a balance 
of $1,083 as the deferred payment, to be 
met in monthly instaiments of $90.25. The 
conditional sale contract, chattel mort- 
gage or lease agreement, wherein the 
down payment is recited, together with 
the required instalments, is signed by 
the purchaser and delivered to the deal- 
er. The dealer, retaining the $542 down 
payment, tenders the contract and notes 
for $1,083 to the finance company, at the 
same time executing a warranty and as- 
signment of title of the car and endors- 
ing the notes ‘without recourse.’ Upon 
acceptance of the paper, the finance com- 
pany remits to the dealer the face of the 
notes, i.e., $1,083 less the finance charge 
of $125, which the dealer has already 
added to the delivery price of the car. 
The check to the dealer is, therefore, 
$958, which, added to the down payment 
of $542, makes $1,500—the delivery price 
of the car. The finance company has ob- 
tained notes of $1,083 against a payment 
of $958, the difference of $125 becoming 
available to it for the cost of the re- 
quired fire and theft insurance, interest 
on notes, and its own fee for service. 

“In the case of wholesale paper there 
are no instalment payments; the deal- 
er’s note against the security of a car 
purchased by him and placed in ware- 
house or ‘on the floor’ is for 70% of the 
cost of the car to him from the factory 
or distributor, payable in a lump sum in 
two, three or four months, unless the 
car be sold by him in the meantime, in 
which event he must take up his note 
and release the lien upon the car forth- 
with. If the car is not sold upon the ex- 
piration of the note which it secures, the 
note will probably be renewed. 

“It: will be noted that in the retail 


transaction there is no recourse against 

nor any liability upon the dealer in re- 

spect to the notes executed by the pur- 

chaser of the car, but in the wholesale 

transaction the dealer is directly liable.” 
i 


Reconditioning Taxicabs 


In March, 1924, Hare & Chase made a 
contract with the General Finance Cor- 
poration of Indianapolis which was then 
engaged in the business of financing the 
sales of motor cars. It was a rediscount 
proposition. Hare & Chase agreed to 
discount automobile paper tendered by 
the General Finance Corporation up to 
an amount of $1,000,000. The contract 
provided among other things that the 
General Finance Corporation should pur- 
chase $100,000 par value of the preferred 
stock of Hare & Chase, Inc. This stock 
was pledged with Hare & Chase as col- 
lateral security for the line of credit ad- 
vanced. The General Finance Corpora- 
tion was required to endorse all paper 
rediscounted for it by Hare & Chase, 
Inc. 

The tie-up with the General Finance 
Corporation which resulted in the deba- 
cle of Hare & Chase, Inc., started when 
the General Finance Corporation ap- 
proached Hare & Chase, Inc., with a 
proposition to rediscount for the latter 
purchase money paper secured by taxi- 
cabs. At first skeptical, Alfred Hare 
was finally persuaded that this particu- 
lar taxicab paper was of a much safer 
nature than the ordinary non-recourse 
paper dealt in by finance companies. The 
paper among other things carried three 
endorsements: first, that of the taxicab 
dealer who sold the cab; that of the 
Premier Factory which made the cab; 
and the endorsement of the General Fi- 
nance Corporation. In six months Hare 
& Chase rediscounted $1,200,796 of this 
taxicab paper. 

Hare & Chase, Inc., took the position 
that this paper was not required to be 
and was not reported to the National 
Surety as Mr. Hare considered the paper 
superior to the ordinary recourse paper 
which Hare & Chase were purchasing, by 
reason of the collateral security of 
$100,000 in the preferred stock of Hare 
& Chase held by his company and of 
the endorsements upon the paper. For a 
long time there was no default, but in 
the summer of 1925 the General Finance 
Corporation fell behind in the payment 
of instalments due on notes secured on 
cabs. Later it turned out that the actual 
owners of the cabs had defaulted in pay- 
ments and that the General Finance Cor- 
poration had been paying Hare & Chase 
out of its own funds, but the first no- 
tice to Hare & Chase of any trouble was 
during the summer of 1925. 

Following defaults, repossession of 
cabs by the General Finance Corporation 
was made in many instances. The tax- 
icabs were in twelve different cities. In 
November, 1925, interests affiliated with 
the General Finance Corporation organ- 
ized the Consolidated Holding Co. to 
take charge of and dispose of repos- 
sessed cabs. It was also proposed it 
should manage taxicab operations when 
the repossessed cabs had been rebuilt 
and placed in service. 

It became apparent that cabs would 
have to be reconditioned. The expense 
of reconditioning taxis was $685 each. 
The Premier Motors, Inc., had decided 
to discontinue making cabs. Its manag- 
ing personnel organized the National 
Cab & Truck Co. which leased the Pre- 
mier Motors factory in Indianapolis and 
built some new cabs. A contract was 
made by that corporation with the Con- 
solidated Holding Co. to recondition the 
cabs repossessed by the General Finance 
Corporation. 

In the latter part of 1925 interests af- 
filiated with the General Finance Cor- 
poration purchased a controling interest 
in the Quaker City Cab Co. of Phila- 
delphia. This was primarily an outlet for 
the repossessed cabs. The Quaker City, 
an old concern, thought it would have a 
lot of traffic to the Sesqui-Centennial 
grounds. That dream did not material- 
ize. The situation looked bad for Hare 
& Chase and the General Finance Cor- 
poration. While the amount of taxicab 


financing was not large in view of the 
$60,000,000 volume of business financial 
difficulties were encountered. Finally 
there was the smash. Hare & Chase, 
Inc., failed early in January, 1927. 

i, a. 


Edward Milligan’s Insurance 
Influence 


It is not generally known in fire insur- 
ance circles that Edward Milligan, pres- 
ident of the Phoenix Fire of Hartford, 
Connecticut Fire and Equitable Fire and 
Marine, is quite a factor in life insur- 
ance. In fact, he enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being a director in two life 
insurance companies: the Connecticut 
Mutual and the Aetna Life. Recently, 
he attended a convention of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in White Sulphur 
Springs, where he addressed the field 
force of that company. He wound up his 
address by saying: 

“Let us hope that when the country 
emerges from the present slough of des- 
pond that our political, financial, eco- 
nomic and social leadership will have de- 
vised means to make a repetition of the 
existing lean times an impossibility.” 

In addition to being a director of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co., Reliance Insurance Co. 
of Canada and Central States Fire, Mr. 
Milligan is a director of several utilities, 
banks, railroad and steamship companies 
and is a trustee of Trinity College, a 
fellow of the American Geographical So- 
ciety and at the present time is president 
of the Hartford Community Chest. 

- - 


James W. Elliott 


After a career in the theatre James 
W. Elliott—“Jimmie” Elliott, “super sales- 
man”—has again enlisted a crowd of pep 
artists whom he is training in go-getting 
methods in an office building in the For- 
ty-Second Street section of this city. 
It is hoped that underwriters’ associa- 
tions will not call upon Mr. Elliott as a 
speaker at dinners or conventions until 
he has made explanation of some of the 
incidents in his career as head of the 
Business Builders, Inc., an -organization 
which employed 1,000 salesmen and oc- 
cupied three floors of the Knickerbocker 
Building, Broadway at Forty-Second 
Street. Elliott trained his men at night. 
During business hours they canvassed 
the city selling automobile tire, motion 
picture and other stocks, which later 
were under pretty close scrutiny in view 
of the prices at which they were sold 
and the present situation with the tire, 
motion picture and some other corpora- 
tions which he was featuring. 

an oa 


Ernest Palmer Asks a Question 


In a recent address Ernest Palmer, 
manager and general counsel of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters, asked the 
following question: 

“When it comes to insurance legisla- 
tion are we so busy killing snakes that 
we have little time to plant flowers?” 

a 


Can’t Send Duns on Postal Cards 
Agents who drop a note on postal 
cards asking that premiums overdue be 
paid are violating the Post Office regu- 
lations because no one can send duns by 
the one cent postal card route. They 
must be enclosed with three cents stamp 
on the envelope. Since the advent of 
three cent postage the Post Office De- 
partment has been flooded with com- 
plaints of the use of one-cent postal 
cards to collect debts. 
* * * 

French Press on Socialists 


The French insurance press continues 
to agitate against the Socialists, whose 
victory in the recent elections, so it is 
argued will lead to nationalization of 
insurance, for it is advocated by that 
party. The press poizts out the fallacy 
of the claim of the socialists, that an 
insurance monopoly for the state would 
in fire insurance alone mean a profit of 
1,000,000,000 francs, and that it much 
more likely would result in loss for the 
government. This would have to be 
made up by increased taxation. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





New York Insurance Department 
Explains 80% Co- Insurance Clause 


The New York State 
partment, in its new pamphlet giving in- 
structions and data to applicants for in- 
surance brokerage licenses, makes this 


Insurance De- 


explanation of the 80% co-insurance 
clause and what the clause means: 

The sole requirement of the 80% clause 
is that the total contributing insurance 
shall be equal to (or exceed) 80% of the 
actual cash value of the property at the 
time of the loss. If it is less, then the 
owner must become a co-insurer for the 
deficiency required to make up the 80%. 
The following is a simple example: 


Value of property insured........ $10,000 
80% required to be insured...... 8,000 
Actual insurance at the time of 
MeN /nauacens baadaee caaienane mas 8,000 
Owner recovers, for total loss.... 8,000 
Owner recovers, for 50% loss, five- 
OD al ccksccvnsunanesdecaie 5,000 





The following is an example of par- 
tial loss, which the ordinary insurer fails 
to comprehend in its actual application 
to the clause in hand: 


Value Of Property. ....ccsccsccacss $ 


Insurance required under clause.. 8,000 
Actual insurance, 6/8’s ........... 6,000 
Owner co-insurer for 2/8’s ...... 2,000 
PE OE Rs sis e cc cncuckesees 4,000 
Company pays 6/8’s .............. 3,000 
Ineured pays 2/65 .....sccccceess 1,000 
On $5,000 loss company pays $3,750, 
ee Ee enn eer 1,250 





What the Co-Insurance Clause Means 


Co-Insurance means that the assured 
must keep his property insured for such 
a percentage of its sound cash value as is 
named in the Co-Insurance Clause at- 


tached to his policy, or he must be a 
co-insurer for the amount of the deficit. 
It has no effect whatever when insur- 
ance is carried to the full percentage 
named in the policy or more. In this 
case insurance pays the entire loss not 
exceeding the amount of policy. 

Example of the 80% clause: Value, 
$10,000; insurance, $8,000; loss, $6,000; in- 
surance pays, $6,000; loss $8,000; insur- 
ance pays, $8,000; loss, $9,000; insurance 
pays, $8,000. 

It has no effect whatever when the 
loss equals or exceeds 80% of value, no 
matter what the insurance is. In this 
case also the insurance pays entire loss 
not exceeding amount of policy. Exam- 
ple: Value, $10,000; insurance $6,000; 
loss, $8,000 or more; insurance pays, 
$6,000, which is the total amount of in- 
surance. 

When both insurance and loss fall 
below 80% of the value, the assured be- 
comes a co-insurer (that is, stands as 
an insurance company) to the amount 
of the difference between 80% of the 
value and the actual insurance in force 
at the time of the fire. Example: Value 
$10,000; insurance $7,000; loss, $5,000; 
80% of the value, $8,000; amount of con- 
tributing insurance required. Insurance 
company (or companies) insures $7,000; 
pays, $4,375. Assured insures (co-insur- 
ance), $1,000; pays $625. 

An Equation 
The following equation will be helpful: 


Amount of Insurance Carried 





80% of the value of property 
insured 


When the co-insurance clause is for a 
different percentage than 80, substitute 
the percentage named in lieu of 80% in 
the above examples and equation. 





WM. F. HASSLOCK DEAD 
For Twenty-three Years Was Local 
Manager of the National Liberty 
Injured in Auto Accident 

William F. Hasslock, who for nearly 
a quarter of a century was manager of 
the New York City department of the 
National Liberty, died in Presbyterian 
Hospital on Saturday at the age of 80. 
Last week he was run over by an auto- 
mobile on Lenox Avenue and suffered 
broken ribs and other injuries. Later he 
had bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Hasslock 
had left the curb going against the lights. 

Born in Nashville Mr. Hasslock came 
to New York. After being graduated 
from Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, he went to work for the Aetna 
Insurance Co. as an office boy. He was 
with that company some years. Later 
he was associated with George B. McCay 
& Son, insurance agents. 

He went with the National Liberty and 
for twenty-three years was manager of 
the New York City department, retiring 
in 1928. He was a member of the Hugue- 
not Society. 





ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


In the case of Glidden Co. vs. Retail 
Hardware Mutual Fire it was held that 
the provision in the Minnesota stand- 
ard policy for arbitration or appraisal 
in case of disagreement as to loss is not 
violative of Article 1, paragraphs 4 and 7 
of the state constitution, or the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


HUDSON BAY ROUTE 

There is an insurance angle to the de- 
velopment of what is known as the Hud- 
son Bay route—from Churchill to Liver- 
pool and Antwerp. Shippers of grain 
were antipathetic to the route because of 
what they called excessive insurance 
rates. Underwriters gave a concession 
of 10 shillings per cent. in the additional 
premium for Hudson Bay voyages. It is 
now stated that the Continental Grain 
Co. of New York has ‘ordered 2,000,000 
bushels for shipment to Europe by the 
Hudson Bay route. Other large ship- 
ments have been ordered. 
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London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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MORE STURTEVANT ACTIVITIES 





Adjusting Automobile and Compensation 
as Well as Fire Claims; B. J. 
Love Made Officer 


The office of Frank C. Sturtevant, ad- 
juster, Easton, Pa., has been incorporat- 
ed. Belton J. Love, formerly with the 
Baltimore district agency of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, has acquired a 
substantial interest in the business and 
has been made an officer. 

For some time the Sturtevant office 
confined its activities to fire insurance 
adjustments only, but it has added auto- 
mobile, compensation and other claims, 
but adjusts for companies only. The 
territory covered includes a number of 
counties in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. 





RESUMES DIVIDENDS 
The Merchants Fire has resumed divi- 
dends on the outstanding common and 
preferred stocks; also, has cleared up all 
dividends in arrears on preferred stock. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kesey, President 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement March 31, 1932 


CAPITAL ° ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES. 
NET SURPLUS ° . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° . 


: + $1,000,000.00 
° -  1,191,087.03 
° ° 187,800.00 
: - 1,105,835.88 
3,484,722.91 


Securities are Valued at Market March 31, 1932 





F. I. CRISFIELD HONORED 





Royal-Liverpool General Adjuster Com- 
pletes 50 Years with Organization; 
Tendered Luncheon 
Francis I. Crisfield, general adjuster of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, has 
completed fifty years in the service of 
the organization. On Monday at a 
luncheon tendered in his honor Mr. Cris- 
field’s long and successful career in his 
specialized field was reviewed by Harold 
Warner, United States fire manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool group. Mr. Warner 
also paid tribute to his fine and attrac- 
tive personality and his loyalty. About 
one hundred members of the staff at- 

tended. 

All this week congratulatory messages 
have poured in on Mr. Crisfield, one of 
them being a cable from the general 
managers in Liverpool. A beautiful rug 
was also presented to him by C. A. Not- 
tingham at the luncheon, on behalf of 
Mr. Crisfield’s many friends in the Royal- 
Liverpool organization. One of the best 
known and most popular insurance men 
in the metropolitan area, he is recog- 
nized as an authority on loss adjustment 
questions. 


MASS. DEP’T PROMOTIONS 

Edmund S. Cogswell, second deputy in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
has been advanced to first deputy suc- 
ceeding Arthur E. Linnell who recently 
retired after forty years with the de- 
partment. Edgar P. Dougherty has also 
been promoted from third deputy to sec- 
ond deputy while Thomas H. O’Connell, 
senior examiner in the Massachusetts 
department, has been named _ third 
deputy. 


HOME AGENT FOR 25 YEARS 

W. M. Dickerson, Trenton, N. J., one 
of the leading agents of the Home In- 
surance Co., has been given a silver 
medal in recognition of his having repre- 
sented the company a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Another Eastern man who has re 
cently been given a silver medal is Fran- 
cis E. Green of New Canaan, Conn. 
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Obsolescence Insurance Viewed 


As Possible Source of Income 


Depreciation Coverage Now Being Tried in Germany and Elsewhere in Europe; Held 
Better for Industry Than Individual Reserves Usually Non-Liquid 


With insurance companies seeking new 
sources of premium income to offset the 
steady declines in fire insurance rates 
and the shrinkage in insurable values it 


has been suggested that they give some 
consideration to what is known abroad 
as obsolescence or depreciation coverage. 
While still in the experimental stage this 
form of insurance is gaining in popularity 
in Europe and it is believed that some 
day it will become an important and 
profitable branch of the business. If so, 
it would surely open up a wholly new 
source of revenue for American com- 
panies. 

It may be stated that any risk can be 
insured, provided it can be sufficiently 
defined for practical purposes and an ad- 
equate premium figured out and collect- 
ed. It must be remembered that insur- 
ance does not create money; it merely 
collects and distributes it. It must also 
be remembered that private insurance is 
conducted, like every other business, for 
profit. 

With these preliminary remarks let us 
look into the possibilities of obsolescence 
insurance. Obsolescence is one of the 
many forms of. depreciation to which 
property is subject. Depreciation—or, as 
it was called in the old New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy, “Depreciation, however 
caused”—is dealt with also in the pres- 
ent New York Standard Fire Policy, 
which provides that the company “Does 
insure the extent of the actual 
cash value (ascertained with proper de- 
duction for depreciation) of the prop- 
oe . 2 = 

In every adjustment of a fire loss the 
question of depreciation is one of the 
most difficult problems. An adjustment 
may run ever so smoothly and the claim- 
ant may be ever so reasonable, but as 
soon as the question of depreciation 
comes up for discussion his resistance 
stiffens. The intelligent and fair claim- 
ant can not and will not deny the fair- 
ness of the deduction for depreciation, 
and the moral hazard a “new for old” 
would involve for insurance companies, 
and yet he will invariably feel that the 
policy has not fully provided what he 
expected of it, and will most stubbornly 
fight depreciation down to the lowest 
possible point. Rare indeed are the cases 
where an adjuster obtains the full meas- 
ure of depreciation to which his company 
is entitled, and he for one would welcome 
any method which would eliminate this 
factor from a loss adjustment. 

Depreciation Classified 

Depreciation is inevitable, unless, as 
was the case during the unusual condi- 
tions during the war, appreciation be- 
came the rule of the day. It may be 
classified roughly as follows: 

(1) Depreciation by normal use of the 
article insured. 

(2) Depreciation by age and climate, 
- though the article be not used at 
all. 

(3) Depreciation by faulty construction 
or material. 

(4) Depreciation by economic causes, 
such as loss of markets, change in style, 
technical progress, zoning for building 
purposes, etc. 


By H. J. Werder 


(5) Depreciation by sudden elemental 
events, such as fire, flood, earthquake, 
windstorm. 

Obsolescence depreciation would fall 
under Class 4. It would chiefly be due 
to change in style and technical prog- 
ress; also in the United States frequently 
to zoning laws, movement of trade and 
the like. It would on the whole become 
active much quicker in America than in 
the more conservative European coun- 
tries. The writer, who came to the 
United States in 1895, well remembers 
the towering position the golden dome 
of the old World Building then occu- 
pied in the downtown picture, and to- 
day? 

How to Meet Depreciation 


The various methods of meeting de- 
preciation will, mutatis mutandis, be ap- 
plicable to depreciation by obsolescence. 
Depreciation can be met in two ways: 
by setting aside reserves for depreciation 
or by insurance. 

Every properly conducted business will 
write off at stated intervals certain per- 
centages on the value of its stock, plant 
or equipment, as the case may be. Such 
amounts are determined by the nature of 
the investment and the exigencies of the 
case. They may be sufficient to take care 
of the actual needs, they may be too 
large and used for the purpose of build- 
ing up silent reserves, or they may be 
inadequate, but in the vast majority of 
cases the amounts so written off are not 
invested in short term securities which 
may be realized easily when needed. As 
the rule such reserves will be used in 
the development of the business. They 
remain a purely paper transaction, and 
when the emergency arises for which 
they were intended, a credit transaction 
has to be resorted to to meet it, and that 
may happen at a time when credit is 
dear. The practical handling of the de- 
preciation account does not meet the 
requirement. It remains, like self-insur- 
ance, a costly self-deception. 

For the individual enterprise it must 
further be taken into consideration that 
its experience is limited to its own case 
and further influenced by personal con- 
siderations, prejudices, business tradition 
and similar factors so that the law of 
average is not given its proper chance. 
The case is different where a large num- 
ber of enterprises pool their experiences 
and resources for the common good; and 
this leads to meeting of the problem of 
depreciation by insurance. 


Insurance in England and Germany 


Depreciation insurance, or what 
amounts to the same, conservation insur- 
ance, is by no means new. It had been 
practiced in England as early as the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, and in 
Germany about twenty years later. It 
was especially proposed in the form of 
obsolescence insurance by Albert Ballin, 
the general manager of the Hamburg 
American Line in Hamburg, who com- 
mitted suicide after the war. He sug- 
gested obsolescence insurance for ves- 
sels along the lines of life insurance for 
human beings. Depreciation insurance, 
or as it was called preservation insur- 
ance, was practiced in England as well 


as in Germany after the war, when not 
cnly the upkeep of plants and buildings 
had been neglected during the years of 
war, but when the depreciation reserves, 
which had been accumulated in former 
times, had disappeared. 

It was practiced as hauseleben ver- 
sicherung (insurance of the life of build- 
ings), maschinenleben versicherung (in- 
surance of the life of machinery) and 
finally as neuwert versicherung (new 
value insurance). A number of books 
and monographs, scattered through vari- 
ous insurance papers, have been written 
on the subject of sachleben versicherung 
(insurance of the life of inanimate 
things), as the branch was called. There 
may be named Heymann, “Die soziale 
Sachwerterhaltung auf dem Wege der 
Versicherung”; “Sachlebenversicherung,” 
by the same author; Blau, “Sachleben- 
versicherung,” and Heymann, “Sachle- 
benversicherung und ihr Einfluss auf das 
Wirtschaftsleben.” 

In 1920 the “Hauslebenversicherung A. 
G.” (House Life Insurance Co., Inc.) 
was founded in Berlin with a capital of 
5,000,000 Marks, and it operated for nine 
years in all branches above mentioned. 
At present it is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It at first insured buildings of 
every description, later on ships, railroad 
cars, automobiles, machinery with a spe- 
cial form for central heating plants, and 
its purpose was to cover losses due to 
natural causes and to place in case of 
special emergencies money for replace- 
ment at the disposal of assureds. 

Based on Endowment Idea 


Depreciation insurance was based on 
the idea of the endowment policy in life 
insurance. At expiration of the term of 
the policy the full amount was paid to 
the assured, and if, during the life of the 
policy, the insured object was damaged, 
so that repair was impossible or econom- 
ically unsound, the amount also came due. 
It also provided for payments for the 
purpose of preserving or repairing the 
insured property, with certain franchises 
and restrictions. In that manner it acted 
somewhat as health and accident insur- 
ance supplements life insurance. 

Mortality tables were worked out for 
the various classes of building, machinery 
and equipment. Such a mortality table 
has been worked out by Hockner, but it 
is applicable to German conditions and 
might not fit American requirements. 
The original Hausleben insured (a) 
against depreciation at the end of the 
life of the policy, due to age and usage, 
and (b) against premature partial de- 
preciation, due to certain events. 

At the end of the term for which the 
policy was written the depreciation of 
the building by the assured sum was con- 
ceded without further proof, and the face 
of policy, less all amounts paid during 
the life of the policy, was paid out. The 
contract contained a number of stipula- 
tions meeting special conditions, which it 
would lead too far to discuss here in de- 
tail, also generally a franchise of RM 50. 

The company could grant loans for re- 
modeling, up to the surrender value of 
the policy, at any time during its life. 
The same applies to extensive repairs. 
Accumulation of reserves, profits and div- 


idends were regulated in detail. Many 
features of the life insurance policy were 
copied, such as paid up policy, surrender 
value, loans. The interest of the mort- 
gagee could be protected. A tariff had 
been worked out, but during its later 
years the “Hausleben” did not use a fixed 
tariff. On a forty year policy the pre- 
mium in 1928 was 21.40 to 23.90 RM per 
1,000 insurance, 

_ This form of insurance is in no manner 
tied to fire insurance but is an entirely 
separate contract. The increase of moral 
hazard, when connected with a fire pol- 
icy, could be met just as it is at present 
proposed to meet the increasing suicide 
in the life insurance policy, by restrict- 
ing the liability of the company to ac- 
tually accumulated reserves less previous 
payments under the policy, and only in 
so far as a fire policy does not have to 
make good the loss. 


German Approved Conditions 


In 1928 the Federal Supervisory Office 
for Private Insurance (Reichsaufsicht- 
samt) in Berlin approved the following 
conditions for the writing of Hausleben 
by fire insurance companies: 

“This insurance covers the articles 
mentioned herein for the amounts set 
forth. It is supplementary to a fire in- 
surance policy and all conditions of the 
fire insurance policy also apply to this 
policy, unless they are expressly changed 
hereby. 

“(1) Insured is the difference between 
old and new at the time of the loss. 

“(2) In case of loss the company has 
to grant to the assured a loan up to the 
difference named under (1) above, but 
only in so far as the assured actually 
repairs or replaces the insured article 
within two years after the loss occurred. 
This loan bears no interest. 

(3) The assured can demand the pay- 
ment of this loan only after the use of 
the loan for repairing or replacing has 
been safeguarded. 

“(4) If the value of the insured article 
at the time of the loss exceeds the 
amount of insurance the loan shall be 
limited to the ratio the insured sum bears 
to the actual cash value at the time of 
the loss. 

“(5) The loan is to be repaid in ten 
equal instalments; the first instalment 
comes due two years after the loan has 
been paid over; the others follow year by 
year. The loan may be repaid sooner on 
conditions to be agreed to between the 
parties. 

“In case an instalment is not paid 
when due the same shall bear interest at 
1% over the discount rate of the Reichs- 
bank at such time. If the instalment is 
not paid within three months after the 
company has demanded payment in writ- 
ing the company may at once demand 
payment of the entire unpaid balance of 
the loan within six months.” 

Many Companies May Write This Line 

All leading companies in Germany ap- 
plied for and were granted permission to 
write this insurance. 

In an article in the June issue of Best’s 
Insurance News J. C. Knapp, vice-presi- 
dent of the Otis Elevator Co. asks 
whether there is not some market in the 
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United States for obsolescence insurance. 
He says: “There is a form of insurance 
againsts almost every loss, to which per- 
sons or properties are subject, except 
one; and that is insurance to prevent ob- 
solescence in buildings.” He goes on and 
says: “Why cannot insurance compan- 
ies, which have solved problems which a 
{ew years ago seemed unsurmountable, 
work out a plan to preserve and protect 
ouilding investments against the ravages 
of time? It is not beyond business 
genius to devise a scheme whereby the 
life and earning capacity of a building 
may be conserved and prolonged. 
Obsolescence insurance provides the 
means of carrying out a definite plan, a 
regular and continued program of mod- 
ernization, as one part or another of a 
building or its equipment becomes out 
of date.” 

As far as the specific inquiry of the 
Otis Elevator Co. is concerned it may be 
assumed that it has reliable statistics in 
its possession concerning the life of its 
various products. The same may be as- 
sumed for a number of other manufac- 
turing concerns making machinery. Such 
statistics should make it possible to work 
out a life, health and accident policy for 
the various types of elevators and such 

a policy could be sold by the Otis Ele- 

alae Co. with every elevator they in- 
stall. 

Whether there is enough demand for 
such and similar insurance under normal 
conditions to warrant a company in tak- 
ing up this branch of insurance is an- 
other question. In general it may be 
said that in insurance so far only the 
surface of existing possibilities has been 
scratched. Just as science makes two 
questions grow where formerly grew one, 
so modern technical development makes 
two insurance needs grow in place of 
every one now existing. 





GREATER N. Y. PREMIUMS 





Continental Wrote $341,145 in Manhat- 
tan and Bronx Plus $8,403 I. U. B.; 
Other America Fire Companies 
The America Fore group reported pre- 
miums to the New York Fire Petrol for 
the first half of the year ending June 


30 as follows: 7 
Fid.- Am. First 
Cont. Phenix Eagle Am. 
Manhattan and 


Bronx . $341,145 $103,054 $132,387 $19,532 
Brooklyn . 116,009 103,297 76,702 32,068 
Long Island 

CH edawne 7,022 2,229 17,786 2,969 


Also premiums reported under I. 
B. Form: 


Manhattan Long 
and Bronx Brooklyn Island City 
Oe 5 ceaacenes $8,403 $1,708 $229 
F vdelity.- Phenix ... 555 219 29 
American Eagle... 1,553 245 33 





Every sale is first made in the agent’s 
mind.—D. S. Agunst. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
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PAUL L. HAID ON PROGRAM 





His First Appearance as National Assn. 
Convention Speaker; L. E. English to 
Represent General Agents Assn. 

Paul L. Haid, president, Insurance Ex- 
ecutives’ Association, is to be one of the 
headliners on the program of the forth- 
coming annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at Phil- 
adelphia, September 20 to 23. Mr. Haid’s 
subject will be “Co-operation.” 

It will be the first time that Mr. Haid 
has ever appeared on a National Asso- 
ciation program and it is expected that 
his presence at the meeting will be a 
drawing card. After his appearance in 
Philadelphia a meeting of the fire con- 
ference committee of the association and 
the conference committee of the Execu- 
tives’ Association will probably be held. 

Another addition to the program is 
Louis E. English, Richmond, chairman of 
the executive committee of the American 
Association of Insurance General Agents, 
who has been delegated by President L. 
C. Quin of that body to be the official 
representative at the meeting. It has 
been decided to repeat the local board 
breakfast conferences and the group lun- 
cheon conferences, inaugurated a few 
years ago, in view of their wide success. 


CANCELLED POLICIES 








Insurance Executives Association Warns 
Rating Associations of an Im- 
proper Practice 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, has sent the 
following letter to rating associations on 
the subject of cancelled policies 

“It has been reported to some of our 
members that many agents, desiring to 
Save postage, are returning to their com- 
panies only the face of the cancelled 
policy instead of the entire policy. 

“We wish to point out that this is an 
improper practice and that all agents and 
companies should be notified through 
your customary medium that the entire 
policy should be returned to the company 
for cancellation. This view is based 
upon the long standing practice in our 
business and upon advice of counsel. 

“Won’t you please see that the neces- 
sary action is taken?” 





COCHRANE ORDERS RATE CUT 


Jackson Cochrane, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, has ordered a 2% re- 
duction in fire insurance rates, to go in 
effect as soon as rate schedules can be 
prepared. Fire losses in Colorado cost 
the companies about 38% of the premi- 
ums while the expense of writing totaled 
54%. Fire losses in the farming regions 
called for 75% of the premiums while in 
the city with fire departments it was 
only 20%. 


Headway Made on Overlapping 
Subject at Department Hearing 


All Branches of Business Represented; Superintendent Van 
Schaick Gives Different Divisions Twenty-one Days in 
Which to Present Written Suggestions 


Marine, fire and casualty executives at- 
tended a hearing in the New York State 
Building, Center Street, Wednesday, to 
tell Superintendent Van Schaick what 
they thought of his tentative outline of 
marine writing powers made public a 
couple of weeks ago. Nearly all the 
committeemen who had been at the 
hearings of casualty, fire and marine in- 
surers at which a proposed agreement 
respecting classification of insurance was 
reached were in attendance when the 
Superintendent called the meeting of 
Wednesday to order. 

Mr. Van Schaick said briefly that the 
outline of the marine writing powers 
which he had sent to the companies was 
tentative; that he was open to sugges- 
tions; and that he would hear both the 
affirmative and negative view of the sug- 
gestions made as to what property may 
be covered by marine and/or transpor- 
tation policies. 

Principal Speakers 


The principal speakers were Chairman 
Douglas F. Cox, Hendon Chubb, E. J. 
Perrin, Jr.. and Henry H. Reed of the 
special marine committee; Col. Archi- 
bald G. Thacher, marine insurance law- 
yer; A. H. Witthohn, chairman of the 
fire committee; R. A. Algire, chairman 
of casualty committee. Most of the talk- 
ing was done by the marine men. At 
the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Witt- 
hohn read a resolution which the fire 
people adopted thanking Superintendent 
Van Schaick for his courtesies, saying 
that the fire people had not had sufficient 
time to prepare their side and asking 
for the privilege of presenting memo- 
randa. The Superintendent gave all the 
insurance interests twenty-one days to 
furnish their views in writing. 

The different items in the Superin- 
tendent’s outline of powers were gone 
over one by one and it was seen that 
there was no objection to modification 
or change in some of these items. For 
instance, the Superintendent did not ob- 
ject to the elimination of the paragraph 
which some underwriters think would 
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bar writing of bridges, and reading as 
follows: 

Instrumentalities of commerce, transportation 
or communication, whether movable or fixed, 
may be insured against the hazards of naviga- 
tion, transit or transportation. 

Mr. Van Schaick thought there might 
be some modification of the fine arts 
floaters section. This permits marine in- 
surance on fine arts floaters covering 
paintings, statuary, rare manuscripts and 
articles of virtu, but excludes stained 
glass windows and all carved glass used 
for commercial purposes. “Such con- 
tracts shall not cover ordinary commer- 
cial objects of art and shall schedule 
specific objects insured and the insured 
value of each,” the tentative ruling 
read. The marine people thought that 
this might prohibit the writing by ma- 
rine companies of such risks as Duveen’s 
art gallery or the American Art Gal- 
leries. Mr. Perrin suggested the substi- 
tution of the ' words “ordinary commer- 
cial property” for the words “commercial 
objects of art.” 

There was agreement that in the musi- 
cal instrument floater section that the 
paragraph, “Such policies shall not cover 
in the permanent residence of the as- 
sured unless the instrument is of a rare 
old quality, viz: a Stradivarius violin,” 
might be construed as a discrimination 
against owners of cheaper instruments 
in favor of persons rich enough to have 
antique fiddles. A barber, for instance, 
may play in a band at night and have a 
trombone around his home. 

There was an interesting discussion of 
silverware floaters based on the sen- 
tence, “excluding the permanent resi- 
dence of the assured.” Marine men said 
valuable silverware was sometimes loan- 
ed to neighbors or was otherwise moved 
from the permanent residence. Mr. Van 
Schaick did not think there was much 
moving about of valuable silverware 
from the home. 

The horse and wagon policies section 
may be broadened. 

May Be Some Legislative Amendment 

After discussion of jewelers’ block and 
the origin of that term, and some other 


_ items in the tentative suggestions of ma- 


rine writing powers Mr. Van Schaick 
said there was a point beyond which the 
Department could not go in its inter- 
pretation of the insurance code regulat- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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he knows the value of 
sound insurance protection! 
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Brokers Questions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ally to operate after hours. Up to what 
hour may they operate under the pro- 
visions of the Standard Fire Policy with 
no additional endorsement being attached 
thereto? 

Jones & Co., a manufacturing firm 
carries a fire insurance policy on_ its 
property. Because of business conditions 
Jones & Co. shuts down its plant for an 
indefinite period. For how long a time 
will the policy remain in force in the 
absence of a specific endorsement? 

The owner of an apartment house 
rents his store which he expects is to be 
used as a grocery. After the tenant 
moves in the owner discovers that the 
tenant is using the premises for the 
manufacture of a highly explosive chem- 
ical thereby increasing the hazard. The 
owner tells you, his insurance broker, of 
these facts. What steps would you take 
to make sure his policy would not be 
voided ? 

What steps must be taken by a person 
to obtain fire insurance on property of 
which he is not the unconditional and 
sole owner; or if the subject of insur- 
ance be a building on ground not owned 
by him? 

If a broker publishes an advertisement 
in which he makes reference to an insur- 
ance company, which he represents and 
which is not incorporated under the laws 
of this state, what must he specifically 
state in such advertisement 


Not Admitted 


A broker places a risk or obtains a 
policy in New York on a New York risk 
from an English insurance company 
which is not admitted to do business in 
this state. Is the broker violating the 
Insurance Law and if he is, to what spe- 
cific penalty or penalties is he subject? 

A, an insurance broker gives B, a pros- 
pective assured, a watch worth $50.00 as 
an inducement to B to give his insur- 
ance to A. Is this permitted under the 
law? 

What is the maximum length of time 
a broker’s license may run without being 
renewed as provided in the Insurance 
Law? 

Ira Newcomb who maintains a large 
farm in New York state is also inter- 
ested in a cannery located in the same 
place. The employes of the cannery 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
farm. Is it obligatory upon Mr. New- 
comb to cover all of his workers in both 
the farm and the cannery by Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance? 

A has a property damage policy cov- 
ering his automobile. While driving in 
his automobile, an accident occurs and a 
valuable painting carried in A’s car is 
destroyed. May A recover under his 
property damage policy from the insur- 
ance company for the damage to his 
painting? 

In the event of theft or robbery under 
an automobile policy, whom must the 
assured notify? 

What is your understanding of the 
word “subrogation” in connection with 
an owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ pub- 
lic liability policy? 

Charles Gregg carries a_ residence 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny pol- 
icy. Charles Gregg and his entire fam- 
ily are absent from the premises for a 
period of four months. During all that 
time the residence is occupied by Gregg’s 
caretaker who is in charge of the resi- 
dence and remains therein overnight 
during the entire period. Is the resi- 
dence deemed unoccupied under the 
terms of the policy? 


Obligations and Duties 


Give your views in a concise way as 
to what are the obligations of an insur- 
ance broker to his clients at the time of 
placing their insurance for them? 

At the time of a loss under a fire in- 
surance policy what, if any, are the 
broker’s obligations to his assured ? 

Would you consider it the duty of a 
licensed broker to have in his possession 


at all times the card issued by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance which card 
certified that he is authorized to conduct 
the business of an insurance broker? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

If after securing a schedule of rate on 
a certain fire insurance risk on which 
the rate was higher than standard, what 
instructions would you give your assured 
in order that he might secure a reduc- 
tion in such rate? 

If an assured should ask his broker to 
write a policy on a certain piece of prop- 
erty on which he already has two poli- 
cies each written by a different company, 
what specific duties, if any, has the 
broker to such assured beyond the writ- 
ing of the policy requested of him? 

Should you become possessed of the 
actual knowledge that a certain insur- 
ance broker was allowing rebates to his 
assureds, would you feel it your duty as 
a licensed broker, to report such case to 
the State Insurance Department? Brief- 
ly explain your answer. 


Guidance of Department 


Will you, if licensed as a broker by 
this Department, promise to conduct all 
your insurance business in accordance 
with the laws of this state and the rul- 
ings of the New York State Insurance 
Department; and further, promise that 
whenever you are in doubt as to the 
proper and correct way to handle any in- 
surance matter submitted to you by a cli- 
ent, an insurance company or any other 
person, partnership, association or cor- 
poration you will seek advice and guid- 
ance from this Department? 

If you had submitted a proposal to a 
prospective client the premium on which 
was based on the rates promulgated by 
the official rating organization having 
jurisdiction over the territory in which 
the risk was located and a competitor 
broker offered your client the identical 
policy and coverage at a rate 5% less 
than that quoted by you and you lost the 
business, what further action, if any, 
would you feel obliged to take? 

Assume that you are licensed as a 
broker and that you have a personal 
bank account. An assured sends you a 
check in payment of a premium. Would 
you deposit such check in your personal 
bank account? Explain your answer. 

If this Department were investigating 
charges of irregularities against a broker 
and you were in possession of informa- 
tion which might be helpful, would you 
feel bound to offer your information to 
the Department as evidence? 





OKLA. LOSS LIMITATION 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board at a 
recent meeting authorized and permitted 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the state to use the three-fourths’ 
value clause in any town where in the 
opinion of the companies the use of this 
clause is deemed advisable. 
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AGENT’S INDEBTEDNESS 





Michigan Court Holds Books of Company 
Are Admissable as Evidence When 
Agents’ Papers Are Missing 
The Michigan Supreme Court holds in 
Hartford Fire v. Baker, 241 N. W. 871, 
an action by the insurance company 
against its agent’s sureties to recover 
moneys alleged to be due the company 


by the agent, that the company’s wide 
sheets from its ledger showing in detail 
the entire transactions with the agent, 
were admissible to establish the agent’s 
indebtedness. 

The applications sent in by the agent 
were not produced, these havimg been 
destroyed. The company depended en- 
tirely on the ledger sheets to prove its 
claim. The entries on the sheets were 
made with a large billing machine by two 
young lady typists who did not testify. 
The assistant auditor in charge of the 
books during the period the claim against 
the agent arose testified that the entries 
were made under his charge and super- 
vision; that they were original entries; 
that they were correctly made and were 
checked and audited by him. 

The auditor also testified that they 
were correctly transcribed from the ap- 
plications. No witnesses testified from 
personal recollection in regard to the 
items. The trial judge held the books 
were inadmissible under the circum- 
stances so as to charge a gratuitous sure- 
ty and directed a verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

The Supreme Court holds the books 
were admissible, that a prima facie case 
had been made out and should have been 
submitted to the jury. Judgment for 
defendants was therefore reversed and 
the case remanded for a new trial. 





A suggestion for a use and occupancy 
sales slogan, “Ye know not the day nor 
the hour in which the fire cometh, and 
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MIXED CLAIMS AWARDS 





Commissioner of Internal Revenue D:s- 
cusses Taxation of Income from 


This Source 
In a statement to collectors of Inter- 
nal Revenue and Revenue agents Com- 
missioner David Burnet of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau makes these comments 


relative to taxability of income from 
Mixed Claims Commission awards grow- 
ing out of World War operations: 

_ “Reference is also made to the taxabil- 
ity as income of awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commission to certain in- 
surance companies. During the World 
War period these companies wrote ma- 
rine insurance and were obliged to pay 
claims resulting from the loss of hulls 
and cargoes occasioned by war opera- 
tions. The amounts paid on these claims 
were allowed as deductions in the in- 
come tax returns of the companies for 
the years in which they were paid. The 
Mixed Claims Commission, upon the fil- 
ing of claims for recovery of the amounts 
so paid, made awards to the insurance 
companies with respect to certain of the 
losses. In the particular cases consid- 
ered in the memorandum referred to the 
awards were made by the commission in 
1924, but it was not until 1928 that Con- 
gress passed the Settlement of War 
Claims Act, which authorized the pay- 
ment of such awards. The Bureau held 
that the awards constituted income to 
the companies when realized. 

“A distinction should be made between 
(1) the ruling published as O.D. 741, 
supra, and (2) the decisions in the cases 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. supra, and the Mixed 
Claims Commission awards. In the for- 
mer case the customs duties were ille- 
gally collected and were, therefore, void 
from the beginning. It follows that the 
deductions from gross income were im- 
properly taken and the income tax liabil- 
ity erroneously computed. When the il- 
legality of these payments was later es- 
tablished the refunds made did not con- 
stitute income, since the original pay- 
ments were payments made to the col- 
lector under mistake. Readjustment of 
the returns for the years in which the 
mistakes were made was the logical 
method for remedying the situation. In 
the latter cases, when the railroad com- 
pany took deductions for the damage 
claims and wages and the insurance com- 
panies took deductions for the losses, 
they were strictly within their rights in 
so doing. The legality of those trans- 
actions and the deductions based thereon 
have never been questioned.” 





N. Y¥. WATER SUPPLY ADEQUATE 

It was reported at the recent meeting 
of the directors of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters that the 
reservoirs providing the water supply for 
New York City are well filled and that 
there is no prospect of a water shortage 
at the present time despite the lack of 
rainfall for several weeks. 
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American Central Insurance Company 


GROUP STRENGTH 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES 
WORLD-WIDE OPERATION 
AND LOSS SETTLEMENT 
FACILITIES 


HE ‘“‘Commercial Union Group” constitutes one of the largest and strongest 
insurance’ organizations in the world. Its activities extend to all parts of the 


world and embrace practically every known form of insurance. 


Since their inception these individual companies have withstood the shocks 
of conflagrations and commercial recessions. Their far-Aung operations in every 
phase of human activities offer greater financial protection to policyholders. These 
operations also make available to policyholders unsurpassed and world-wide loss 


settlement facilities. 


These companies have steadfastly maintained a business policy based upon 
the knowledge that the purpose of an insurance company is to provide safe indemnity 


to its policyholders and security to the business interests of its agents and brokers. 


All the companies of the “Group” take great pride in their business progress 
but even greater pride in the high character of their agency and brokerage repre- 
sentation which has been the bulwark of their success. A well-balanced agency 
will include one of these Fire and Casualty Companies. 


Let the “Commercial Union Group" be your anchor of safety. 


American (entral Insurance Company 
Established 1853 
Statement as of January 1, 1932 
Rendered Missouri Insurance Department 
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Liabilities. . . . 3,679,009.74 


Capital and Surplus to Policyholders on Basis of 
rket Values, December 31st,1931 . . 2,871,882.05 


Capital and Surplus on Basis of Ins. Comrs. Con- 
vention Values . . . . ~. + «+ «+ 3,769,590.18 


Losses Paidto Date. . . . +. » + « 63,985,204.00 
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Brokers Questions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ally to operate after hours. Up to what 
hour may they operate under the pro- 
visions of the Standard Fire Policy with 
no additional endorsement being attached 
thereto? 

Jones & Co., a manufacturing firm 
carries a fire insurance policy on its 
property. Because of business conditions 
Jones & Co. shuts down its plant for an 
indefinite period. For how long a time 
will the policy remain in force in the 
absence of a specific endorsement? 

The owner of an apartment house 
rents his store which he expects is to be 
used as a grocery. After the tenant 
moves in the owner discovers that the 
tenant is using the premises for the 
manufacture of a highly explosive chem- 
ical thereby increasing the hazard. The 
owner tells you, his insurance broker, of 
these facts. What steps would you take 
to make sure his policy would not be 
voided ? 

What steps must be taken by a person 
to obtain fire insurance on property of 
which he is not the unconditional and 
sole owner; or if the subject of insur- 
ance be a building on ground not owned 
by him? 

If a broker publishes an advertisement 
in which he makes reference to an insur- 
ance company, which he represents and 
which is not incorporated under the laws 
of this state, what must he specifically 
state in such advertisement 


Not Admitted 


A broker places a risk or obtains a 
policy in New York on a New York risk 
from an English insurance company 
which is not admitted to do business in 
this state. Is the broker violating the 
Insurance Law and if he is, to what spe- 
cific penalty or penalties is he subject? 

A, an insurance broker gives B, a pros- 
pective assured, a watch worth $50.00 as 
an inducement to B to give his insur- 
ance to A. Is this permitted under the 
law? 

What is the maximum length of time 
a broker’s license may run without being 
renewed as provided in the Insurance 
Law? 

Ira Newcomb who maintains a large 
farm in New York state is also inter- 
ested in a cannery located in the same 
place. The employes of the cannery 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
farm. Is it obligatory upon Mr. New- 
comb to cover all of his workers in both 
the farm and the cannery by Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance? 

A has a property damage policy cov- 
ering his automobile. While driving in 
his automobile, an accident occurs and a 
valuable painting carried in A’s car is 
destroyed. May A recover under his 
property damage policy from the insur- 
ance company for the damage to his 
painting ? 

In the event of theft or robbery under 
an automobile policy, whom must the 
assured notify? 

What is your understanding of the 
word “subrogation” in connection with 
an owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ pub- 
lic liability policy? 

Charles Gregg carries a_ residence 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny pol- 
icy. Charles Gregg and his entire fam- 
ily are absent from the premises for a 
period of four months. During all that 
time the residence is occupied by Gregg’s 
caretaker who is in charge of the resi- 
dence and remains therein overnight 
during the entire period. Is the resi- 
dence deemed unoccupied under the 
terms of the policy? 


Obligations and Duties 


Give your views in a concise way as 
to what are the obligations of an insur- 
ance broker to his clients at the time of 
placing their insurance for them? 

At the time of a loss under a fire in- 
surance policy what, if any, are the 
broker’s obligations to his assured? 

Would you consider it the duty of a 
licensed broker to have in his possession 


at all times the card issued by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance which card 
certified that he is authorized to conduct 
the business of an insurance broker? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

If after securing a schedule of rate on 
a certain fire insurance risk on which 
the rate was higher than standard, what 
instructions would you give your assured 
in order that he might secure a reduc- 
tion in such rate? 

If an assured should ask his broker to 
write a policy on a certain piece of prop- 
erty on which he already has two poli- 
cies each written by a different company, 
what specific duties, if any, has the 
broker to such assured beyond the writ- 
ing of the policy requested of him? 

Should you become possessed of the 
actual knowledge that a certain insur- 
ance broker was allowing rebates to his 
assureds, would you feel it your duty as 
a licensed broker, to report such case to 
the State Insurance Department? Brief- 
ly explain your answer. 


Guidance of Department 


Will you, if licensed as a broker by 
this Department, promise to conduct all 
your insurance business in accordance 
with the laws of this state and the rul- 
ings of the New York State Insurance 
Department; and further, promise that 
whenever you are in doubt as to the 
proper and correct way to handle any in- 
surance matter submitted to you by a cli- 
ent, an insurance company or any other 
person, partnership, association or cor- 
poration you will seek advice and guid- 
ance from this Department? 

If you had submitted a proposal to a 
prospective client the premium on which 
was based on the rates promulgated by 
the official rating organization having 
jurisdiction over the territory in which 
the risk was located and a competitor 
broker offered your client the identical 
policy and coverage at a rate 5% less 
than that quoted by you and you lost the 
business, what further action, if any, 
would you feel obliged to take? 

Assume that you are licensed as a 
broker and that you have a personal 
bank account. An assured sends you a 
check in payment of a premium. Would 
you deposit such check in your personal 
bank account? Explain your answer. 

If this Department were investigating 
charges of irregularities against a broker 
and you were in possession of informa- 
tion which might be helpful, would you 
feel bound to offer your information to 
the Department as evidence? 





OKLA. LOSS LIMITATION 

The Oklahoma Insurance Board at a 
recent meeting authorized and permitted 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the state to use the three-fourths’ 
value clause in any town where in the 
opinion of the companies the use of this 
clause is deemed advisable. 
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AGENT’S INDEBTEDNESS 


Michigan Court Holds Books of Company 
Are Admissable as Evidence When 
Agents’ Papers Are Missing 

The Michigan Supreme Court holds in 
Hartford Fire v. Baker, 241 N. W. 871, 
an action by the insurance company 
against its agent’s sureties to recover 
moneys alleged to be due the company 


by the agent, that the company’s wide 
sheets from its ledger showing in detail 
the entire transactions with the agent, 
were admissible to establish the agent’s 
indebtedness. 

The applications sent in by the agent 
were not produced, these havimg been 
destroyed. The company depended en- 
tirely on the ledger sheets to prove its 
claim. The entries on the sheets were 
made with a large billing machine by two 
young lady typists who did not testify. 
The assistant auditor in charge of the 
books during the period the claim against 
the agent arose testified that the entries 
were made under his charge and super- 
vision; that they were original entries; 
that they were correctly made and were 
checked and audited by him. 

The auditor also testified that they 
were correctly transcribed from the ap- 
plications. No witnesses testified from 
personal recollection in regard to the 
items. The trial judge held the books 
were inadmissible under the circum- 
stances so as to charge a gratuitous sure- 
ty and directed a verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

The Supreme Court holds the books 
were admissible, that a prima facie case 
had been made out and should have been 
submitted to the jury. Judgment for 
defendants was therefore reversed and 
the case remanded for a new trial. 





A suggestion for a use and occupancy 
sales slogan, “Ye know not the day nor 
the hour in which the fire cometh, and 
sweepeth away thy profits.” 
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of America 
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MIXED CLAIMS AWARDS 





Commissioner of Internal Revenue D’s- 
cusses Taxation of Income from 


This Source 
In a statement to collectors of Inter- 
nal Revenue and Revenue agents Com- 
missioner David Burnet of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau makes these comments 


relative to taxability of income from 
Mixed Claims Commission awards grow- 
ing out of World War operations: 

_ “Reference is also made to the taxabil- 
ity as income of awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commission to certain in- 
surance companies. During the World 
War period these companies wrote ma- 
rine insurance and were obliged to pay 
claims resulting from the loss of hulls 
and cargoes occasioned by war opera- 
tions. The amounts paid on these claims 
were allowed as deductions in the in- 
come tax returns of the companies for 
the years in which they were paid. The 
Mixed Claims Commission, upon the fil- 
ing of claims for recovery of the amounts 
so paid, made awards to the insurance 
companies with respect to certain of the 
losses. In the particular cases consid- 
ered in the memorandum referred to the 
awards were made by the commission in 
1924, but it was not until 1928 that Con- 
gress passed the Settlement of War 
Claims Act, which authorized the pay- 
ment of such awards. The Bureau held 
that the awards constituted income to 
the companies when realized. 

“A distinction should be made between 
(1) the ruling published as O.D. 741, 
supra, and (2) the decisions in the cases 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co., supra, and the Mixed 
Claims Commission awards. In the for- 
mer case the customs duties were ille- 
gally collected and were, therefore, void 
from the beginning. It follows that the 
deductions from gross income were im- 
properly taken and the income tax liabil- 
ity erroneously computed. When the il- 
legality of these payments was later es- 
tablished the refunds made did not con- 
stitute income, since the original pay- 
ments were payments made to the col- 
lector under mistake. Readjustment of 
the returns for the years in which the 
mistakes were made was the logical! 
method for remedying the situation. [: 
the latter cases, when the railroad com 
pany took deductions for the damag' 
claims and wages and the insurance com- 
panies took deductions for the losses, 
they were strictly within their rights in 
so doing. The legality of those trans- 
actions and the deductions based thereon 
have never been questioned.” 





N. Y¥. WATER SUPPLY ADEQUATE 

It was reported at the recent meeting 
of the directors of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters that the 
reservoirs providing the water supply for 
New York City are well filled and that 
there is no prospect of a water shortage 
at the present time despite the lack of 
rainfall for several weeks. 
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GROUP STRENGTH 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES 
WORLD-WIDE OPERATION 
AND LOSS SETTLEMENT 
FACILITIES 


HE “Commercial Union Group” constitutes one of the largest and strongest 
insurance’ organizations in the world. Its activities extend to all parts of the 


world and embrace practically every known form of insurance. 


Since their inception these individual companies have withstood the shocks 
of conflagrations and commercial recessions. Their far-flung operations in every 
phase of human activities offer greater financial protection to policyholders. These 
operations also make available to policyholders unsurpassed and world-wide loss 


settlement facilities. 


These companies have steadfastly maintained a business policy based upon 
the knowledge that the purpose of an insurance company is to provide safe indemnity 


to its policyholders and security to the business interests of its agents and brokers. 


All the companies of the “Group” take great pride in their business progress 
but even greater pride in the high character of their agency and brokerage repre- 
sentation which has been the bulwark of their success. A well-balanced agency 


will include one of these Fire and Casualty Companies. 


Let the “Commercial Union Group" be your anchor of safety. 


«American (entral Insurance Company 
Established 1853 
Statement as of January 1, 1932 


Rendered Missouri Insurance Department 
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American Central Insurance Company 
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Hearing on Overlapping 


(Continued 


ing these matters, but he called atten- 
tion to the fact that the legislature would 
be in session again in four months and 
the law might be amended in some re- 
spects to meet the situation. What he 
was particularly interested in was get- 
ting the viewpoints of all divisions of 
the business. 

At the start the marine men declared 
that the business interests of this 
country should not be hi andicapped by 
too narrow insurance supervisory rules; 
that their writing powers should not be 
so hampered that the insurance business 
would pass into the hands of foreign in- 
surance carrie rs. 

Mr. Chubb Gives an Illustration 

In discussing insurance and interna- 
tional trade Mr. Chubb said in part: 

A man buys rubber in two ways. Either he 
buys cost and freight which means that the 
Americ: an receiver has to take care of the insur- 
ance; or he buys it cost, freight and insurance 
which means that he takes seller’s insurance. 

We try to educate the importer to buy cost 
and freight because in that way he deals with a 
company which he knows and which can settle 
a loss here. On the other hand, the shipper 1s 
often agent of some foreign insurance company 
and his constant effort is to sell the rubber cost 
and freight and to take care of the insurance 
himself. The buyers try to insure as much of 
this as they can themselves. They prefer it, but 
occasionally they have to purchase certain ship- 
ments where the shipment has already started, 
or where the buyer refuses to sell except with 
insurance 

When these shipments are 
dock and go into general order store 
impossible to distinguish between the two ship- 
ments; so the importer wants to cover all of his 
rubber under one form of policy whether pur- 
chased by cost and freight or cost, freight and 
insurance from the moment that it becomes at 
his risk until it ceases to be at his risk. If 
there is a loss upon this shipment which, we 
say fifty tons is by and freight, and fifty 
tons by cost, freight and insurance, unless from 
the moment they become at his risk they are 
insured under some policy there would be a con- 
flict of interest; and the importer, above all 
things, does not want to have this; and, hence, 
the insistent demand for inclusive policies. 
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Van Schaick were not in complete ac- 
cord with the agreement arrived at by 
the various branches of the business rel- 
ative to the writing powers of the com- 
panies in the conferences recently held. 

Chairman Witthohn of the fire com- 
mittee called attention to the following 
paragraph which had been agreed upon 
by the joint conference of the fire, ma- 
rine and casualty committees: 

Exports may be covered under marine or 
transportation policies in warehouse or wherever 
the property may be without restriction as to 
time. An export, as a proper subject of marine 
or transportation insurance, shall be deemed to 
acquire its character as such when designated or 
while being prepared for export, and retain that 
character until diverted for domestic trade, and 
when so diverted, the provisions of this agree- 
ment respecting domestic shipments shall apply; 
provided, however, that anything in the fore- 
going notwithstanding, it is understood and 
agreed that long established methods of insuring 
certain commodities, e, g., cotton, may continue 
without modification. 


The best of feeling prevailed at the 
meeting and it was the general opinion 
that considerable progress was made in 
the troublesome question of overlapping. 
When the twenty-one days have elapsed 
and the Superintendent has opportunity 
to study them there will be further ac- 
tion taken. 


CAR JUDGMENT DEBTORS 

A ruling of interest to every motorist 
in New Jersey was made last week by 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. 
Hoffman when he decreed that a bank- 
ruptcy discharge of a judgment arising 
from an automobile accident does not 
mean that that judgment debtor can im- 
mediately resume drivine his car. 


NEW SPECIAL OF AMERICAN 

Announcement has been made at the 
home office of the American of Newark 
that H. W. Williams has been made a 
special agent for the company for cen- 
tral Illinois, and will assist State Agent 
Tetlow. 





F D. Layton, President 
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PINERIDGE TOURNAMENT 


Forty Insurance Men Play Golf and At- 
tend Beeksteak Dinner as Guests of 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger 

About forty insurance men, including 
many prominent in the loss field, attend- 
ed a golf tournament, luncheon and din- 
ner at the Pineridge Country Club on 
July 27, as guests of Powers, Kaplan & 
3erger, well known law firm. Former 
Senator Abraham Kaplan is president of 
the club. 

Low gross prize was won by Thomas 
J. Todarelli, assistant United States At- 
torney, with a score of 8&2. 

The tournament was followed by a 
beef steak dinner at the club. Senator 
Kaplan and Samuel Berger were joint 
toastmasters and short addresses were 
made by about twenty of the partici- 
pants in the tournament. 

One of the features of the day was the 
playing of Wilfred Garretson of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau. After 
having played eighteen holes with a low 
gross of 88 Mr. Garretson started on his 
second round. At the sixteenth hole the 
skies opened with a terrific downpour 


and Mr. Garretson returned to the club- 
house. Desirous of turning in complete 
score of thirty-six holes he went out in 


National Fire Insurance Company 
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Statement, Reweyeed ‘ 
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$47,599,452.91 
*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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the downpour and finished his second 
round of eighteen holes with a low gross 
of 86. 

Those who participated in the golf 
games or who attended the dinner and 
luncheon follow: 

W. A. Bruckman, L. C. Dameron, J. T. Dar- 
gan, Jr.. Wm. Dooley, John Dorlan, Jim Durkin, 


M. Garraty, Wilfred Garretson, J. ». C. Guile, 
Wm. Griffin, L. B. Hazzard, Bill Hickin. Harol | 


Holt, John Horan, Harold Howe, Stanley Jar- 
vis, aes’ Kenlon, Jefferson Latham, E. L. 
' ewis, tewis. Edward McDonald, Herbert 


E. ti Harry B. Murtha, Jules Myers, Ra, 
O’Sullivan, G. H. Phillips, L. B. Pitcher, Car!ton 
Proctor, George Savale, Milton Schreiber, Sheriff 
Sheehy, Edw. S. Silver, Gene Sullivan. C. W. 
Tate, Thomas Todarelli, W. Treiss, George Vail 
Joe Williams, Joe Wolf, J. Frederick E. Wood, 
Allen E. Clough, George Phillips, Prentiss Reed, 
William Riordan, Davis Weinstock, F. V. Coop- 
er. Granville Greer, Harol! Hyer, Frank A. 
Miller, John Monks, Harlan Wooton and George 
Dobson. 





HEAVY INCOME TAX 


A new source of revenue for Indiana is 
the bill introduced by Senator Lindley 
for an occupation tax of 3% of gross an- 
nual premium receipts of insurance com- 
panies not organized under the laws of 
Indiana but doing business in the state. 

The tax would be reduced to 2.6% if 
30% of the reserve on Indiana business 
is invested in Indiana securities, to 2.3% 
if 60% is so invested and 2% if 75% is 
so invested. 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 





NEAL BASSETT, President 














JOHN R, COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. HL. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. ., W. W, POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY supers = 
CAPITAL LICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32, 306,202.99 
NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. JERBERT A. CLARK, Vico Pres, H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V:-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
* NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. TERBERT A. CLARK, Viee-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 24 V. w. TER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD —, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Presa, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 

THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vics Pres G. POTTER, 2d V.- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 

WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V-Pree. OLIN BROOKS, 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1896 $ 511,958.09 

CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. (ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
LETT erg ON ee Them ER TERY 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


ee ROW TINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice Presid d 
S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President resident JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
att POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pree’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, weune of Board 
Ce en ad Din Pres “FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vics Pres. E.R: HUNT, Sed VieoPres. SK. McCLURE Std Vice Pree. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 19098 $ 1,814,648.30 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT a Pn ag a ed 
; ush Street, 
“a gan Francis, Calta 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT Ww. 7 & E.G. ao a 
a ee 10 Park Place ‘PRED W. SULLIVAN, Semetary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada scenes OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I spend vacations at home _ usually, 
which is a restful change for me after 
being on the go most of the time, in- 
cluding many Sundays. I have always 
pursued the plan of covering my terri- 
tory, whatever it was (and it was gen- 
erally large), by getting through with 
one section after the other in turn, and 
staying in each section, even if it con- 
sumed several weeks, if nothing impor- 
tant interrupted, and not setting any 
special time as to when I would come 
home, thereby putting my mind at 
greater ease in getting through my work, 
and not being hampered by worrying 
about having to get home on a certain 
day. 

I carry all my live work with me in a 
large brief case alphabetically and 
chronologically arranged so that it makes 
no difference where I am in my terri- 
tory. I have always my files with all 
suspense matters with me. I get my mail 
from headquarters every morning sent 
to the place I am at temporarily, and 
my wife, who is a d good secretary, 
forwards (or telegraphs) mail from 
agents and others addressed to my of- 
fice at Brooklyn, which is in my home. 
In that way agents often say they get a 
reply from me quicker than from ff 
whose mail is sent to their offices up- 
state and lies around till they come back 
on their “office day.” I have no “office 
days,” my headquarters are wherever I 
happen to be, and under my hat. 

I have followed this system for nearly 
40 years and it has worked out well. 
The company and my wife have a “pro- 
gram” on file by every Monday just 
where I am to be that week, and if I 
have to vary it, I do so by wire. In that 
way, if an important matter comes up fn 
the home office in the agency or locality 
I happen to be in, the company can wire 
or write me while there, saving much 
time. I do not say that my system is 
the best but it has served me and the 
companies I have represented well, in 
my opinion. The National Liberty of- 
ficers used to say: “We can always find 
him when we want him and we always 
get a reply from him that day, or at 
least as soon as physically possible for 
him to notify us.” I am not endeavor- 
ing to blow my horn, but I am proud of 
this record personally, and it has disci- 
plined my mind to systematizing prop- 
erly my work. I often use spare mo- 
ments during the day, for instance, while 
waiting for an agent to turn up at his 
office, for correspondence and other de- 
tail work. 

Some of my friends have wondered 
how it was possible for me to do my 
correspondence in this way and eve- 
nings, and still find time to write these 
“Tales of the Road.” Most of the “Tales” 
have been written nights after 10 P. M. 
to 1 A. M. while on the road which has 
always been the best time for study and 
relaxation for me, even when a student 
at college. My mind is relaxed and 





everything is quiet. Some of my work 
on the “Tales” has been done on long 
railroad trips in northern New. York, or 
at stations, waiting for connecting trains. 
I never have kept notes or memoranda, 
on which my material is based. The 
stories seem to come into my mind auto- 
matically once I commence pounding the 
keys of my “Corona Special,” a three 
key-board machine, on which by no 
known system at all I seem to be able 
to write quite rapidly. If one has lived 
an active life on the road for so many 
years, one cannot have failed to have 
“soaked up” a lot of experiences that 
are interesting, and the way I look at it, 
I am just “squeezing that sponge” once 
in a while and it does not seem to run 
dry at all. 

I got a letter from my friend Bocheat 
of Buffalo (connected with Wilhelm of- 
fice) this week, in which he almost in- 
sisted that I must have a lot of data and 
memoranda filed away somewhere but I 
had to inform him that I have not, and 
that what he seems to be unable to un- 
derstand is simply a retentive memory 
functioning normally. These “Tales” 
have now run about two and a half years, 
and I don’t know how long they will run 
but as far as I am concerned the end is 
not yet. It has been very gratifying to 
receive so many letters from friends and 
strangers, giving me words of encourage- 
ment—that is what keeps me going 
sometimes. I have received suggestions 
and stories from many, and many tell 
me they are going to send me anecdotes 
(like Percy Jarvis, of the Security) but 
they either forget or are too busy, and 
they don’t give me the help which I 
would welcome very much. I would like 
to encourage New York State fieldmen 
to favor me with interesting news or an- 


ecdotes suitable for this column. 
* * * 


Meeting Dick Van Vranken, Dick 
Kissam and Frank Burke 

While on my vacations I always de- 
vote one day to visiting the Street, i. e., 
the New York insurance section, on 
which I spent over thirty years of my 
life. I know positively that if I start 
from Fulton Street and walk down to 
Wall Street at about noon, I will run up 
against many old friends of mine and 
this is a more pleasant way of meeting 
them than by bothering them at their 
offices. Recently I left the offices of 
The Eastern Underwriter (they have 
nice new offices) and.walked down Wil- 
liam and ran into Dick Van Vranken, 
for many years state agent of the Home 
in Eastern New York, with headquarters 
at Albany, whose friendship and help I 
always appreciated when I travelled with 
him. He was promoted into the home 
office of the Home as assistant general 
adjuster and became general adjuster 
when the venerable and able Mr. Ba- 
ment died later on. 

I attended the farewell dinner given 
to Mr. Vranken at “Wolfert’s Roost” in 


the suburbs of Albany (former home of 
deceased Senator Hill of New York) and 
all his friends felt happy that Dick had 
won this well deserved promotion. With- 
out flattery I wish to state that I knew 
him as a very conscientious and able 
worker. One of his masterpieces, or 
(“chef d’oeuvres” as the French say) 
was the long drawn out case of the set- 
tling of the matter of the Van Alstyne 
and Harrington agency at Troy, N. Y.,, 
“delinquency imbroglio,” in which case 
the Estate took independent action and 
sold the agency to a firm not acceptable 
to all the companies, involving a con- 
troversy with the Estate of Harrington, 
with the firm that had bought the plant 
and other creditors. It was Dick Van 
Vranken who handled the matter in a 
masterly and successful way and brought 
success out of seeming failure. 

As Dick and I were conversing, along 
came good old Dick Kissam, looking as 
fit as ever, and with the same genial 
smile and handshake. He said he was 
“going after me and Axman” for some 
“scurrilous” remarks I had made about 
him, but he wouldn’t tell me what they 
were, and said he would get back at me 
by publishing an unknown tale about me 
to Mr. Axman. 

Then I wandered to the home office 
of the Home, and Frank Burke, vice- 
president, gave me time to swap stories 
of the old times up-state with him. 
Frank and I spoke of a claim in Warsaw, 

Y., a case of arson, of which com- 
mittee of adjustment he was the chair- 
man and I was on the committee with 
him. It was he who secured the evi- 
dence that sent the assured to jail. He 
somehow got ahold of a piece of Iroquois 
Hotel paper, with the top torn off (but 
with water mark, which had been over- 
looked by the conspirators) on which a 
diagram directing the “tool” where to get 
off the railroad and where to find the 
plant that was to be “fired,” had been 
drawn. Later he was able after a lot 
of hard work to connect this diagram 
with the assured. 

It was wonderful work on his part and 
one of cleverest piece of investigating- 
adjusting that I have ever witnessed. It 
took months of painstaking and hard 
work to accomplish what he did success- 
fully. We talked of a loss we had to- 
gether at Rochester on a warehouse 


stock in a manufacturing plant of 
candies and chewing gum, the base of 
chewing gum being “chicle,” a rubber 
like sap. This lot of chicle was said to 
be damaged by water, to which Frank 
and I did not assent, for like rubber it 
doesn’t suffer from water to any appre- 
ciable extent, at least, and I told the 
assured that I had been with an im- 
porter of chicle with a South American 
firm, and that when shipped by steamer 
or sailing vessel as we did, even salt 
water did not damage it—after that the 
assured withdrew his claim. 

It is a great pleasure to me that I 
have the good fortune to have been as- 
sociated and worked with men like 
Frank Burke, who when travelling in 
western New York from about 1890 to 
1920 earned an enviable reputation as a 
square-shooter, and an able and efficient 
fieldman and adjuster, and, moreover a 
fine specimen of manhood, physically 
and mentally. For years he was one of 
the leaders in the old Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York and we had many 
a friendly battle, when election time 
came along and there was friendly ri- 
valry for official honors. 

I was on the executive committee with 
him the two years he served as chair- 
man, 1908 and 1909, and they were in- 
structive years for me by contact with 
him. I was always glad to follow his 
leadership and have his help and advice 
then and when I became chairman my- 
self, advancing to the two vice-presi- 
dencies and finally becoming president 


(Continued on Page W) 





222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 











ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
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Mrs. Walter H. Bennett 
Dies in Montclair 


WIFE OF AGENTS’ ASSN. LEADER 





Father Was Pastor of Walnut Hills 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati; Had 
Distinguished Ancestry 





In her home in Montclair, N. J., Mrs. 
Walter H. Bennett, wife of the secre- 
tary-counsel of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, died last week, 
funeral services being held on Monday 
at Quincy, Ill. The National Association 
was represented by President William B. 
Calhoun. 

Mrs. Bennett was of a distinguished 
ancestry. Her father, the late Dr. E. 
Armstrong Ince, born in Ireland, was a 
brother of the Dean of Lansdown. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Eng- 
land. Upon coming to this country he 
received his M. D. degree in New York, 
later going to Chicago as a practicing 
physician. While there he received his 
theological degree, after which he served 
as pastor of the Walnut Hills Baptist 
Church at Cincinnati for fifteen years. 

On her maternal side, Mrs. Bennett 
was linked to the early history of Amer- 
ica, a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
who was directly descended from John 
Alden. She was a member of Dorothy 
Quincy Chapter, D. A. R., and the Glen 
Ridge Woman’s Club. She retained her 
membership in the Baptist Church at 
Quincy, Ill., where she and Mr. Bennett 
were married. 

She was born in Centralia, IIl., in 1876, 
and was married in 1896. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Bennett is 
survived by three children, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bennett Wrensch, Miss Geraldine Ben- 
nett and Edward I. Bennett of East Or- 
ange. 





ADJUSTERS BECOME BROKERS 





One Result of Increase in Expense of 
Settling Fire Losses in 
Hungary 
The cost of adjusting fire losses in 
Hungary amounted before the war to 
about 5%. They decreased after the war, 
dropping as low as 3.5%, but they have 
recently risen again and in 1931 ran as 
high as 15%. Liquidation of many com- 
panies has thrown many adjusters out of 
work and they now try to make a living 
as brokers and also as public adjusters. 
The mentality of the public also has un- 
dergone a radical change with the result 
that extravagant and fraudulent claims 

are numerous. 





RUSSELL’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


In recognition of his thirty years with 
the Hartford Fire group Gilbert A. Rus- 
sell, secretary of the Hartford Fire, re- 
ceived a number of floral tributes at his 
office on Monday last. He began his in- 
surance career in 1887 in the New York 
office of the Washington Fire & Marine. 
In 1902 he joined the Citizens as special 
agent in the Middle Department. In 1918 
he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the Hartford Fire. In 1925 he was made 
secretary of the company. At one time 
he was president of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Middle Department. 





SUSPENDS ADJUSTER’S LICENSE 


_ Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick has suspended the license 
of Public Adjuster Abraham Sampson, 
Granada Hotel, Brooklyn, for six weeks 
for having solicited the adjustment of a 
fire loss between the proscribed hours of 
6 p. m. and 8 a. m. 





SELLS INSURANCE AGENCY 


_ J. Karlin Meffskel has disposed of his 
insurance agency in Bayonne, N. J., and 
after a brief vacation which he will spend 
on the Pacific Coast with his son who 
1s in the same line of business, will re- 
turn to Bayonne and enter the automo- 
bile business. 


THOSE COUNTRY TOWNS 





Big City Field Man Gets Lesson in 
Traffic Regulation From Local 
Policeman 
A fire insurance field man was hurry- 
ing down the main street of an eastern 
Pennsylvania town and as he started to 
cross at the principal intersection he 
heard the sound of a police whistle. 
Turning, he saw a traffic officer motion 
to turn back. Approaching him, the of- 

ficer said: 
“In a hurry?” ; 
“Yes, want to catch a train.” 


“Didn’t you see the red light?” 

“No; wasn’t looking.” 

“Well, that red light means ‘Stop.’ 
Now, let’s talk this thing over. Where 
are you from?” 

“New York.” 


“I thought so. That’s where all the 
‘hicks’ come from. Good thing you are 
not a resident or it would cost $2 in 
traffic court tomorrow. You see, we are 
always considerate of strangers who 
don’t know what signal lights mean. It 
is green now, go ahead, but be careful 
at the next corner and don’t get caught 
again. Goodbye, hope you don’t miss 
the train.” 


STAND BY GOVERNMENT 





British Insurance Companies Converting 
Their Holdings of 5% 
War Loan 

As far as known all of the British com- 
panies have decided to convert their hold- 
ings of the 5% War Loan. Some of the 
conversions follow: 

Caledonian, £176,150; Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, £1,000,000; London & 
Lancashire fleet, £1,700,000; Norwich 
Union, £2,000,000; Sun, £1,000,000; Pru- 
dential, £12,000,000. 





FINANCIAL STABILITY 


IS eel 


SERVICE TO AGENGD G——wwwwwwwwwwwwwa = s 


It takes all three notches 
to unlock the door of 
insurance success 
Sound planning—and unstinted 


service to agents in getting and 
holding desirable business have 










built both reputation and finan- 
cial stability for The Citizens. 

Agents who have an eye to 
the future, as well as the present, 
will do well to think seriously 
about representing this sound 
and progressive company. 


CITIZENS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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$86,138,814 in N. Y. State 
Fire Premiums in 1931 


VAN SCHAICK ISSUES REPORT 





Stock Companies Assets Dropped $136,- 
358,839 in Twelve Months; 
Other Data Given 





In the 73rd annual report of the New 
York Insurance Department which Su- 
perintendent George S. Van Schaick has 
filed it is recorded that the aggregate 
business of 285 joint-stock and 73 mutual 
fire and marine companies authorized in 
New York State during 1931 and their 
condition at the end of that year, stood 


as follows: 


FICS PEON MOONS. oc icc cc ccccccaveeceecres 
COGS CUCU MIAOING 6.6.0 60 0 6 ncctceceed codes 
NE IND head cael ccececsacnieebecsenessas 
Fire losses paid eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
i SO MN. caked ceneeaddmenecdeken tbe 
Total disbursements .. 
Pere She WOMEN 8 DOOR icc c cccccccccerssceos 
SS eee 
ns. OO GOUGH GD GE BOBRii cc cdvisedcccceeecs 


Gain or loss over 1930 
$136,358,839 
126,122,970 
25,613,915 
236,867,894 
84,667,071 
33,415,600 
134,564,811 
26,248,348 
22,301,062 

- 95,154,823 
+ 2,566,896,151 
4,763,203,494 
9,460,526,069 


Aggregates—1931 
$2,497,365,242 
1,373,145,859 t- 
398,143,118 
726,076,265 
630,073,152 
231,912,359 
,044,273,418 
354,130,165 
110,211,059 
1,140,580,976 
183,058,096,697 
162,746,114,716 


232,195,769,852 


In addition to the above companies, 
nineteen Lloyds and inter-insurers asso- 
ciations show assets of $26,646,761; lia- 
bilities, $8,057,685; premium income, $8,- 
652,135; losses paid, $4,055,154. 

The total of fire premiums received in 
New York state during 1931 by joint- 
stock and mutual companies was $86,- 
138,814; fire losses incurred, $41,315,447. 

Ocean marine premiums received by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in New 
York totaled $22,494,521; losses incurred 
$9,474,714. 

All premiums other than fire and ocean 
marine received by joint-stock and mu- 
tual companies in New York, including 
motor vehicle, aircraft, inland navigation, 
tornado, windstorm, hail, sprinkler leak- 
age, earthquake, etc., $35,996,473; losses 
incurred, $18,556,463. 





BLACK WITH MITCHELL MAY 





C. R. Black, Jr.. Formerly With Fred S. 
James & Co., Becomes Vice-Presi- 
dent of Organization 
The office of Mitchell May, Jr. Co., 
Inc., general insurance brokers, 75 Mai- 
den Lane, New York City, which has a 
number of well-known persons affiliated 
with it, has added to its associates C. R. 
Black, Jr., who achieved fame as a Yale 
athlete when he was known as “Cupid” 
Black. Mr. Black has become a vice- 

president of the company. 

Mr. Black was formerly a member of 
the brokerage firm of Logan & Bryan 
and is also a member of the Chicago 
Soard of Trade. A number of years ago 
he entered the general insurance busi- 
ness, being associated with the office of 
Fred S. James & Co. which connection 
he leaves to become vice-president of 
Mitchell May, Jr., Co. Inc. 

George N. Gavey, Jr., who has been 
associated with Mr. Black during the lat- 
ter’s entire insurance career, has also 
joined the Mitchell May organization. 





FRENCH UNDERWRITING PROFIT 


With the exception of taxation, which 
is now about 20% of the premium in- 
come, French fire business was satisfac- 
tory in 1931. The underwriting profit 


on the business amounted to 1.95% al- 
though it was 2.82% the year before. 


Tales of the Road 
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in 1917. In all those years he was al- 
ways a good friend, helpful adviser and 
counsellor in association matters, and I 
often sought his advice and help. 

His career from a minor clerkship in 
the office of the James Johnston agency 
at Rochester (and Jimmy Johnston was 
a good teacher and was and is an able 
insurance man) to the special agency of 
Mr. Johnston’s Empire State Ins. Co., 
which was merged with the Royal; then 
special agent of the Royal until about 
1906; then state agent of the Home un- 
til 1919, and then to the home office as 
vice-president of the City of New York 
then recently taken over by the Home, 
and eventually vice-president of the 
Home group, would read like a romance 
if properly written. His old friends can 
only say, “Well done, old boy, we salute 
you.” 

Like all big men, Vice-President Burke 
is easy to approach and his success has 
not gone to his head. He is as affable 
and courteous to his old and less suc- 
cessful friends as ever. If I did not 
honestly feel the way I write about him 
I could not have written this little testi- 
monial to his sterling worth—and I 
wanted to write it now, for we are grow- 
ing along in years, and I like to do such 
things now, before it is too late. 

* * * 
Getting the Writer’s Goat 

While on the subject of my associa- 
tions with Frank Burke in the old days 
I met him once upon a time at the Iro- 
quois at Buffalo and we commenced to 
“run” each other on the merits and de- 
merits of New York and _ Rochester. 
Electrically illuminated fountains were a 
novelty in those days, and we still had 
lamp posts in some parts of New York. 
I said: “Why, Frank, I would rather be 
a lamp post unlit in New York City than 
an electric fountain in Rochester.” He 
always remembered that. 

At another time during the Pan Amer- 
ican Exhibition at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
year 1902 he and Dick Kissam had re- 
turned from the fair grounds and were 
having “light” refreshments at the bar. 
They spied me and immediately com- 
menced running down a fine painting. I 
think it was the “Fall of Babylon” in 
which I was intensely interested. Just 
because they knew that they ran it down. 
I told them they were a lot of rough- 
necks anyhow, and didn’t know anything 
outside of rates and losses and insur- 
ance, and had absolutely no appreciation 
of the finer things of life, like music or 
art, in fact, that they were uncouth— 
that is just what they wanted me to say. 
They enjoyed my invective. I walked 
away and went to bed, but thought bet- 
ter of it and looked them up again and 
tried to soften what I had said. After 
that we spent a very companionable 
evening. 


LATE C. S. DODD’S POPULARITY 
Charles S. Dodd, who passed away last 
week in South Carolina, after a linger- 





ing illness, was well known to many 
Newark fire insurance men fifteen to 


twenty years ago as the best dressed 
man in the city of Newark. He was one 
of the best liked insurance men in New 
Jersey due to his genial manner. 

Mr. Dodd was considered an authority 
on fire insurance matters and frequently 
his opinion was sought on questions 
which puzzled the younger generation. 
Well known among the old school of 
Newark insurance men, he often told sto- 
ries of the old insurance district which 
was on Market Street. Many of the 
offices were located down in the base- 
ment of old dwellings and later on in 
the first and second floors of more mod- 
ern buildings in those days, reached only 
by walking up stairs. 





SELLS SAAR COMPANY SHARES 

The Assurances Generales of Paris has 
sold the shares it has been holding of 
companies domiciled in the Saar Basin. 
The sale was due to undisclosed reasons 
and has resulted in a profit to the As- 


surances Generales. 
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To Be Eastern General 
Agent Fireman’s Fund 


GEO. N. HUTCHINS APPOINTMENT 
To Succeed Abel M. Wood, Who Will 
Retire September 1; H. A. Horn 
Assistant General A~ent 





George N. Hutchins has been appoint- 
ed general agent in charge of the New 
England underwriting division of the 
Eastern Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund, effective September 1. He _ suc- 
ceeds Abel M. Wood, who has been con- 
nected with the Eastern Department 
since May 1, 1885, and who for the last 
ten years has been second assistant man- 
ager. Henry A. Horn, present super- 
visor of the New England division, will 
be advanced to the position of assistant 
general agent and will be associated with 
Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. Hutchins entered the employ of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group in March, 
1919, as special agent in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and the successful admin- 
istration of his duties in that territory 
led to his promotion in April, 1930, to 
the position of district manager for East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Horn has been connected with 
the Eastern Department since July 1, 
1919, both as Home Office underwriter 
and special agent, and is already well 
known. 

C. C. Hannah on Abel M. Wood 

In discussing Mr. Wood’s coming re- 
tirement, Manager Charles C. Hannah 
said in a notice to agents: 

“We desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing our high appreciation of his 
splendid loyalty and unceasing devotion 
to our interests and the excellent ser- 
vice rendered throughout the forty-seven 
years of his association with the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. 

“While you will regret, as do we, that 
we are no longer to have the privilege 
of day-by-day association with him, we 
are sure that you join us in the hope 
that he will find satisfaction and harni- 
ness in those interests to which he plans 
to devote his leisure.” 





COMPLETE COAST DEAL 





Fire Business of Associated Fire & Ma- 
rine Goes to Pacific National Fire 
W. L. Wallace Becomes V.-P. 


Transfer of all the fire insurance busi- 
ness (except automobile) of the Associat- 
ed Fire & Marine Insurance Co. of San 
Franscisco to the Pacific National Fire 
was completed August 1. 

This deal, consummated by President 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., with C. W.-Fel- 
lows, president of Associated Insurance 
Companies, increases the premium in- 
come volume of the Pacific National from 
$1,600,000 to more than $2,400,000, ac- 
cording to R. J. Mayle, secretary. 

In addition, Pacific National obtains 
the services of the aggressive field or- 
ganization of Associated Fire & Marine. 
W. L. Wallace becomes vice-president of 
Pacific National in charge of produc- 
tion. Wallace was vice-president and 
general manager of Associated Fire & 
Marine and has devoted his entire busi- 
ness life to fire insurance. Prior to join- 
ing the Associated, he was assistant Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society. C. L. 
Larson, former assistant to Wallace, will 
assume charge of business operations of 
the Pacific National in Southern Cali- 
fornia, strengthening the already strong 
staff in that territory. The addition of 
these well- known fire underwriters to 
the company’s present staff, gives Pacific 
National one of the strongest field un- 
derwriting organizations in the state. 


NATIONAL UNION AGENT 

The Hamilton Agency, Inc., of 381 
East 149th Street, New York City, has 
been appointed uptown branch manager 
for the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh. The members of the agency are 
pote B. Heron, John B. Flynn and John 

D. Andrews. 





WHY PREMIER IS COLD 





France Would Have to Pay 3.7 Billions 
of Francs to Take Over Private In- 
surance Companies of Nation 


One reason why the French premier, 
ordinarily a partisan of government mo- 
nopoly, is not enthusiastic about French 
insurance government monopoly is that 
the Goverment would have to pay share- 
holders of companies about 3.7 billions 
of francs to take them over, to which 
would have to be added a substantial 
indemnitv for brokers and agents who 
would be put out of business. That is 
out of the question under present con- 
ditions. 

The total premium income of the 
French companies last year amounted to 
two and a quarter billions of francs. 


LONDON INSTITUTE MEETS 





Norman M. Walker of British General 
Elected President to Succeed 
W. A. Workman 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Institute of London, held 
there recently, the council elected Nor- 
man- M. Walker, managing director of 
the British General, as president to suc- 
ceed W. A. Workman, general manager 
of the Legal & General, and K. K. Pet- 
ers, general manager of the Northern, 
was elected deputy-president. 

Addressing the annual meeting, Presi- 
dent Workman said that a decision of 
vital importance to the future of the in- 
stitute was reached during the year, 
when the Council of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute selected and purchased 
a site in Aldermanbury for the erection 
of fitting premises to house the manifold 


activities not only of the parent body 
but also—it was hoped—of the largest 
component member of that body, their 
own institute. Representatives of the 
London Institute were in continuous 
touch with representatives of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute on this matter, 
and it was anticipated that a satisfactory 
arrangement of great potential benefit to 
their members would materialize as a re- 
sult of these negotiations. 





GOES TO WORKHOUSE FOR YEAR 


Mrs. Rose Miller of Erie, Pa., was 
sentenced to one year in the workhouse 
in that city following her plea of guilty 
of attempt to defraud insurance compa- 
nies of $995. Mrs. Miller identified a 
body found floating in the Erie harbor 
as that of her husband, who had been 
missing. Investigation proved her claim 
to be false. 
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1872 when Fireman’s Fund established its 
Western Department in Chicago its greatest 
asset was the warm goodwill of a grateful com- 
munity, confidence in the future, and determination 
to win success by deserving it. 

The young company had just measured up to its 
first great test. It had paid dollar for dollar in the 
great Chicago fire in ’71, although its total assets 
were only $856,000 and its losses $529,365 —an 
inspiring example of honesty and courage. 


Fire 





New York + Chicago 


- Automobile 


Other great tests have been met and overcome. 
Other stricken communities have seen Fireman’s 
Fund security and service stand invincible against 
great odds. For almost seventy eventful years Fire- 


man’s Fund has grown and prospered, supported 


- Marine - 


LIREMAN'S FUND GROUD 


CJireman's “Jund Insurance Com 


ant 
Home Uire Marine Insurance Sompany 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
1 Occidental Indemnity” Company i 


* SAN FRANCISCO ‘ 


isfaction and gratitude, and toward the future with 


Casualty + Fidelity 


Boston . 


by a loyal army of agents and brokers in every 
corner of the United States and Canada. 
Fireman’s Fund looks back on the past with sat- 


confidence and courage. 


Surety 





Atlanta 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 











Prepaid Freight and 
Gen’] Average Rules 


CONTRIBUTORY CARGO VALUE 





Gerhard Hochgraber Discusses Position 
of Shipments from United States to 
European Destinations 





An interesting letter on the question 
of prepaid freight and the allowance and 
contribution in general average accord- 
ing to York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, ‘in 
shipments from the United States to Eu- 
ropean ports has been written by Ger- 
hard Hochgraber of Germany in the cur- 
rent issue of The Marine Underwriter, 
International 

Mr. Hoch- 


graber’s communication follows: 


the publication of the 
Union of Marine Insurance. 


In a letter published in the March is- 
sue of The Marine Underwriter Messrs. 
Webster & Co. are opposed to the prac- 
tice followed by Hamburg and Bremen 
adjusters and which consists in including 
the full freight prepaid to final destina- 
tion in the contributory value of cargo 
carried under through bills of lading, 
even if the general average accident hap- 
pened in the course of the first stage of 
the voyage. In my opinion marine un- 
derwriters generally should focus atten- 
tion on the matter, as the attitude adopt- 
ed by German adjusters is in fact open 
to criticism. In support of this conten- 
tion I propose in the following to add a 
few remarks to the statements made by 
the London firm. 

Goods carried under ordinary bills of 
lading. Various consignments are shipped 
from New York to Hamburg, the full 
freight having been prepaid for all of 
them. One lot suffers damage which is 
in the nature of general average. Pur- 
suant to Rule XVI Y. A. R. the amount 
to be made good shall be the loss which 
the owner of the goods has sustained 
thereby, based on the market value at 
the port of destination. Unless a drop 
in the market has taken place during 
the voyage, this market value will, as a 
rule, comprise the freight. The general 
average loss must be borne by the ship, 
the freight and the cargo, and according 
to Rule XVII Y. A. R. the contributions 
shall be made upon the actual net values 
of the property at the termination of 
the adventure. As regards the cargo, 
this value is its market value, that is to 
say, the very value on which, under Rule 
XVI, the allowance is to be _ based. 
Freight having been paid in advance 
cannot appear as a separate item in the 
adjustment. 

Goods carried under through bills of 
lading. The goods are shipped from 
New York to Riga on a thorough B/L, 
the full freight having been prepaid. 
Transhipment is effected at Hamburg. 

(a) Assuming a general average loss 
to have been incurred during the first 
stage of the voyage and the cargo to 
have been delivered to consignees at 
Riga in a damaged condition, on which 
market value will the allowance have to 
be based, on the value at Hamburg or 
at Riga? In my opinion, there can be 
no doubt about the answer to this ques- 
tion. Rule XVI Y. A. R. refers to the 
market value “at the date of the arrival 
of the vessel.” “The vessel” can only 
mean that vessel on board of which the 
goods sustained the general average loss, 
that is to say, in the above instance, the 
first vessel. From this it follows that 
the market value at Hamburg will apply. 
The correctness of this conclusion is 
confirmed by the next provision of the 
Rule which is to the effect that where 
the voyage “ends at a place other than 
the original destination”—for instance, 
in a port of refuge—the market value 
“at the termination of the adventure” 








shall apply, i. e. the market value at the 
port of refuge and not that at the domi- 
cile of the consignee. Having thus 
shown that the Hamburg market value 
is the proper one, it is obvious that, un- 
der normal conditions, not the full 
freight prepaid but only that portion of 
it which corresponds to the stage of the 
voyage completed, will be reflected in the 
value of the goods. 
Second Stage of Voyage 

(b) Supposing that a general average 
loss is incurred on the second stage of 
the voyage. As has been explained 
above, the allowance is then based on 
the market value at destination, viz., 
Riga. As a rule, this market value will 
include the full freight prepaid, so that 
the consignee obtains a full compensa- 
tion, except of course that he, too, is 
liable to contribute. 

(c) The cargo has to contribute in 
general average consequent upon an ac- 
cident which occurred in transit from 
New York to Hamburg. Rule XVII 
states that the contribution in general 
average shall be made upon the actual 
net values of the property “at the ter- 
mination of the adventure.” Where does 
the adventure terminate, at Hamburg or 
Riga? If the fundamental principle of 
general average is to be maintained, the 
place where the adventure ends must be 
the same for all interests. For the ship 
it is no doubt Hamburg; and if the ves- 
sel has carried cargo which is to be 
delivered at Hamburg, for this cargo, 
too, the adventure terminates at that 
place. There is not the slightest reason 
for assuming something different with 
regard to the cargo bound for Riga. For 
this lot of cargo the common adventure, 
in which it was involved together with 
the ship and the other goods on ship- 
board, likewise ends at Hamburg, and 
therefore, just as the ship and the cargo 
bound for Hamburg have to contribute 
on their actual net values at Hamburg, 
the parcel bound to Riga has to contrib- 
ute on the same basis. 

As has been shown under (1) this ac- 
tual value, i. e. the market value, is also 
decisive with respect to the allowance, 
if any, since allowance and contribution 
are made upon identical values. It is 
evident that the full amount of freight 
prepaid to Riga cannot be reflected in 
the value of the goods at Hamburg, but 
only that portion which represents an 
actual increase in value owing to the 
carriage from New York to Hamburg 
and which is equal for identical goods 
whatever may be their final destination. 

(d) The cargo has to contribute in 
general average as a result of an acci- 
dent which happened in transit from 
Hamburg to Riga. In that event the ad- 
venture terminates at Riga, and the con- 
tribution is to be made on the actual net 
value—the market value—at Riga. Where 
there has been no fall in the market, the 
goods will, as a rule, have increased in 
value by the full amount of the freight 
prepaid, and as a result, the consignee 
will have to contribute on the full 
freight. 





Influenced by Court Decision 

(3) If the adjusters in Hamburg and 
Bremen have adopted a different stand- 
point with respect to case (c), it is with- 
in the bounds of possibility that their 
practice has been influenced by a judg- 
ment given in the Hanseatic Superior 
County Court on the 13th January, 1911. 
The facts of the case were as follows :— 
400 bales of cotton were forwarded un- 
der a through B/L from an interior place 
in Texas to Reval. First, the goods were 
carried by rail to Galveston and tran- 
shipped there by the Irak, the shipowner 
paying the railway freight. On arrival 
at Bremen they were again transhipped 
on board the Condor, whose owners paid 
to the owners of the Irak the whole 
ocean freight as well as the railway 
freight. On the voyage from Bremen 
to Reval the Condor met with an acci- 


dent giving rise to a claim for general 
average. Dispute arose as to whether 
the full freight prepaid or only the 
freight paid for the voyage of the Con- 
dor had to contribute. The Hanseatic 
Superior County Court found that the 
contribution was to be made on the 
whole amount of freight. All German 
authorities on maritime law disapprove 
of this ruling (Schaps, Gutschow, Ritter, 
Boyens, Brodmann, etc.). The error of 
the court was that it considered the 
whole amount of freight prepaid as 
freight within the meaning of Art. 721 
German Commercial Code (freight at 
shipowners’ risk), whereas in fact, as a 
result of the definite prepayment, it was 
no more any such freight. The captain 
of the Condor could not claim payment 
thereof from consignees as “freight,” but 
merely as recovery of “disbursements,” 
to which Art. 721 Commercial Code does 
not apply. t 

This much criticised verdict of the 
Court of Appeal covers the working 
method of adjusters at Hamburg and 
Bremen, inasmuch as it is stated therein 
that “a transhipment journey, where 
goods are carried in different steamers 
under a through B/L, comprises the in- 
dividual stages of the vovage which are 
performed by different steamers and 
must be considered as a whole.” It is 
therefore immaterial, the court argues, 
on which stage of the voyage the g. a. 
accident occurred. As it is a question 
of “one whole” the full amount of freight 
has to contribute. In another passage 
of the judgment it is expressly men- 
tioned that the ruling would apply to 
“the case where the ocean freight has 
been definitely prepaid by the shipper 
to the carrier.” 





FEATURES TOWING SERVICE 





Road Service Expense Endorsement on 
Passenger Cars Can Bring Added 
Income to Agents 

The automobile department of the 
America Fore group is featuring the sale 
of the new and liberalized towing and 
road service expense coverage on pas- 
senger cars. The additional premium for 
this insurance is $2.00 and cannot be in- 
cluded in the minimum fire and theft 
premium. Telling some of the sales ad- 
vantages of this coverage Walton H. 
Griffith, manager of the automobile de- 
partment, says: 

“You'll find this ‘Road Service’ en- 
dorsement covers the cost of all the 
usual service extended by automobile 
clubs, but our service is available coun- 
try-wide as compared to the limited ter- 
ritory in which auto clubs furnish their 
service from stipulated garages. At $2.00 
per year, the road service expense cover 
should be added to every fire and theft 
or combined auto policy. It’s a wonder- 
ful investment for feminine motorists, 
and nowadays women do most of the 
driving on a great many cars. 

“As a suggestion, try adding this new 
coverage to your automobile renewals. 
Many agents have been adding the regu- 
lar $1.00 towing expense (which will con- 
tinue available for car owners who can’t 
afford the broader cover) and it should 
be easy to substitute the broader and 
more attractive cover at an annual pre- 
mium of only $2.00. Since many fire and 
theft policies are now written at mini- 
mum premiums, you'll find this new 
cover offers excellent opportunities for 
increasing—or holding up your premium 
income on the clients who want the best 
protection you can give them.” 





INLAND MARINE REFORMS 


President Hendon Chubb of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association has ap- 
pointed committees to work out forms 
and rates for many different lines. The 
constitution of the Association is to be 
amended to permit taking over the regu- 
lation of commissions and rates. It was 
announced that the Insurance Co. of 
North America had withdrawn its resig- 
nation from the Inland Marine Associa- 
tion. 


New Baltic Ice Clause 


Institute of London Underwriters An- 
nounces Negotiations; Shipowners to 
Bear Percentage of Claims 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces a new and important develop- 
ment in marine insurance as a result of 
negotiations with the Baltic section of 
the Chamber of Shipping. Hitherto ves- 
sels trading to the Baltic in winter 
months have been subject to an addi- 
tional premium, varying with the north- 
erly extent of the voyage, on account of 
the danger of damage by ice. 

Now, however, says the marine insur- 
ance correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, shipowners have the alternative 
of adopting what is to be known as the 
“Institute Ice Clause.” This provides 
chat in the event of damage due to ice 
the shipowner shall bear an agreed per- 
centage of the claim, the percentage 
varying with the age of the vessel. In 
no circumstances may the owner cover 
his proportion of the risk by additional 
insurances. 

The adoption of this new ice clause, 
which is purely optional, follows the cus- 
tom of Northern European markets 
where much Baltic business is transact- 
ed. It is gathered that the new depart- 
ure is largely at the request of ship- 
owners. 


PALESTINE INSURANCE 











Thirty-Eight Fire and Fifteen Life Com- 
panies Operate There; 1931 Results 
Were Satisfactory 

The insurance business in Palestine 
during 1931 gave satisfactory results. 
Thirty-eight fire and fifteen life compa- 
nies operated in the country. English, 
French and German companies, which 
discontinued business, will again open 
their offices. The Riunione Adriatica and 
Assicurazioni Generali of Trieste, the 
Phoenix of Vienna, the Istituto of Rome, 
Victoria of Berlin, Anker, Allianz & 
Stuttgarter, Danube, Gresham, Union of 
Geneva, Union of Paris, National of 
Paris and the local Hassneh and Ju- 
daea, have increased their business. 

The greatest progress has been made 
by the Riunione. This company is fol- 
lowed by the Hassneh, Judea, Union of 
Geneva, Phoenix of Vienna. The Union 
of Geneva has succeeded by loaning out 
money for various business purposes and 
using these loans for getting insurance. 
The total life premiums increased during 
1931 over 1930. Mortality among Euro- 
peans has been satisfactory, favored by 
a healthy climate and restricted use of 
alcoholic beverages. 

There are only few manufactures 
which affect the health of the operatives 
and tenement houses are almost un- 
known. The fire business has been sat- 
isfactory. The business increases annu- 
ally and the loss ratio is low. Accident 
business does not amount to much. Oth- 
er branches are hardly written at all. 
Three other companies consider entering 
the country. One intends to write health 
insurance. The Allianz & Stuttgarter 
has sent an expert to the country to 
study the possibilities of locust insurance. 


EGYPT CARGO SALVAGE _ 
It is understood that when the Italian 
divers of the salvage vessel Artiglio have 
recovered the gold and silver still re- 
maining in the Egypt’s strong-room they 
will make an attempt to bring part o! 
the cargo to the surface. There is 4 
possibility that part of the mail, includ 
ing certain securities and other articles 
of value, may not be beyond the divers 
reach. Valuables may also be retrieved 
from some of the first class passengers 
trunks. Plans of the wreck are being 
examined from this standpoint, but it !s 
clear that at a depth of 400 feet it will 

be dangerous to attempt very much. 


LIQUIDATION OF RUSSIAN CO’S 

The liquidation of the former Russian 
insurance companies in Poland, the Ros- 
sia, St. Petersburg and Schisn, has now 
reached a stage where creditors can be 
paid part of their claims. Policyholders 
will soon be advised when funds for dis- 
tribution are available. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





National Wins Hare & Chase Case 


Litigation Grew Out of Ultimate Loss Bonds Agreeing to In- 
demnity Against Loss Resulting From Auto Finance 
Paper Defaults 


The appeal of the National Surety Co. 
in the action of Hare & Chase, Inc., Re- 
organization Co. based upon an ultimate 
loss bond issued by the National Surety, 
has been won by the National. The Na- 
tional sought reformation of the bond 
on the ground of a mutual mistake and 
also set up a defense by reason of which 
it prayed that the plaintiff be enjoined 
from prosecuting its action at law. By 
consent the case was transferred to the 
equity side of the court for determina- 
tion of the issues. From a decree de- 
nying reformation of the bond but grant- 
ing an injunction against further prose- 
cutio of the action at law each party 
took an appeal. Decree was affirmed. 

The opinion, written by Judge Swan, 
follows: 

“The plaintiff’s appeal presents a sin- 
gle question of law: namely, the correct- 
ness of the District Court’s ruling that 
the plaintiff is estopped from claiming 
that losses arising from taxicab obliga- 
tions acquired by Hare & Chase, Inc., 
from the General Finance Corporation 
are within the coverage of the insurance 
contract in suit. This ruling is based 
upon findings of fact respecting the 
plaintiff's representations and_ silence 
while the contract was being negotiated, 
and such findings are not now chal- 
lenged. Since the facts appear in detail 
in the thorough and scholarly opinion of 
the district court reported in 49 F (2d) 
447, it will suffice here to recapitulate 
them briefly. ’ 

“Hare & Chase, Inc., was engaged in 
the business of financing sales of motor 
vehicles purchased on the instalment 
plan. Up to the summer of 1924 sub- 
stantially all its financing related to pas- 
senger automobiles of well-known makes. 
At that time it extended its business to 
include the rediscounting for General 
Finance Corporation of notes secured on 
fleets of taxicabs. 

Ultimate Loss Bonds 
_ Beginning in 1920, National Surety Co. 
issued contracts of insurance, in the form 
of ‘ultimate loss bonds,’ by which it 
agreed to indemnify Hare & Chase 
against loss resulting from defaults on 
its automobile paper. In all there were 
four such bonds. The present action is 
upon the one last issued, effective from 
January 1, 1925, until its cancellation in 
February, 1927. The prior bonds gave 
coverage only to such paper as the in- 
sured reported to the insurer, and the 
insured was not obliged to report any 
Paper which it did not wish to have 
covered. Premiums were figured on the 
amount reported. None of the General 
Finance Corporation business was re- 


ported or covered under these prior 
bonds. But the 1925 bond, we are to as- 
sume for the purpose of considering the 
defense sustained below, covered all the 
insured’s financing. 

“Negotiations for this bond began in 
the spring of 1924 and continued until 
its execution in January, 1925. The main 
points of negotiation were that the plain- 
tiff wanted to obtain a reduction in the 
premium rate and the defendant an in- 
crease in the ‘deductible’; that is, in the 
initial loss to be borne by the insured 
before liability of the insurer should at- 
tach. In the words of the court below, 
‘the parties were negotiating the 1925 
bond with the background of ‘their mu- 
tual experience under the earlier bonds.’ 
Yet, during the protracted negotiations, 
the plaintiff did not disclose to the de- 
fendant that it had entered into a con- 
tract with General Finance Corporation 
to rediscount taxicab paper, nor the fact 
that it held more than $1,000,000 of such 
paper on January 1, 1925, when the con- 
tract in suit became effective, although 
Mr. Hare knew that the defendant con- 
sidered paper secured on fleets of taxi- 
cabs an inferior risk to paper secured on 
individual pleasure cars. His silence, 
however, was not intentionally fraudu- 
lent because he did not appreciate that 
the 1925 contract differed from the 
earlier contracts in respect to coverage; 
he thought that only such paper as was 
reported would be insured, and he did 
not desire to insure the General Fi- 
nance Corporation paper. Accordingly 
neither before execution of the 1925 
bond, nor at any time thereafter prior 
to its cancellation, was the rediscounted 
taxicab paper reported, nor was it taken 
into account in figuring and paying pre- 
miums. But, after Hare & Chase had 
suspended business and put their affairs 
in charge of a reorganization committee. 
the error was discovered, payment of 
the additional premium was _ tendered, 
and a claim was presented for some 
$3,000,000 of losses sustained on account 
of such taxicab paper. 


The Defense 


“Tn defense of this claim the defend- 
ant sets up Mr. Hare’s silence as to facts 
material to the risk. By consent the is- 


sue was referred to the equity side of: 


the court to be heard with the defend- 
ant’s claim for a reformation of the con- 
tract so as to include a provision requir- 
ing the plaintiff to report all paper as a 
condition to coverage. As already stated, 
reformation was denied but the defense 
of concealment was sustained. 

“The question presented is whether an 
insured who intentionally fails to disclose 
material facts because of his belief that 
the insurance is not to cover the undis- 
closed risk and who pays no premium 
for such risk until after loss thereunder 
has been incurred may establish a claim 
in respect to such a risk. In our opinion 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Detroit Club Planning 
Big A. & H. Congress 


SCHEDULED FOR SEPTEMBER 22 





500 Agents Throughout State Expected 
to Attend; J. P. Collins, Nat’l Casualty, 
In Charge of Arrangements 





With an ambitious program of sub- 
jects lined up for discussion the Detroit 
Accident & Health Managers Clib is 
planning on an all-day sales congress for 
September 22 at the Book Cadillac Hotel 
at which the attendance is expected to be 
approximately 500. Accident and health 
agents throughout the state are being 
invited to attend, and to sustain the in- 
terest in the affair the Detroit club is 
distributing hundreds of announcement 
posters and conducting a strenuous cir- 
cularizing campaign among insurance 
men. It is also the purpose to interest 
men now engaged in other lines of in- 
surance, showing them how accident and 
health insurance can be used as an open- 
ing wedge to turn what might be un- 
profitable calls into cash. The entire ex- 
pense of the congress is being borne by 
the Detroit club of which 5... 2. Collins, 
agency supervisor, National Casualty, is 
the guiding spirit. ; 

There will be three interesting sales 
demonstrations during. the morning ses- 
sion, the first demonstrating the sale of 
a commercial policy, the second, the sale 
of an industrial policy, and the third 
showing how best to appeal to business 
and professional women. Set speeches 
include “The Responsibility of the 
Company to the Agent and the Policy- 
holders” to be delivered by the president 
of one of the companies; next, “The Op- 
portunities that Accident and Health In- 
surance Offers.” 

At the luncheon there will be an _in- 
spirational talk after which the first 
afternoon speaker will talk on “The 
Agent as the Underwriter.” The second 
speaker will discuss “The Relationship 
Between the Agent and the Claim De- 
partment” and the third will tell why 
the agent should co-operate with the un- 
derwriting department in supplying in- 
formation to enable the company inspec- 
tor to locate the prospect. Then_ will 
come a discussion of “Limited Policies 
as an Aid to Selling Broader Forms of 


153 YEARS OF EXPERiENCE! 





This Is Record of Officers and Staff of 
Casualty Co. of N. J. Which Starts 
Oct. 1 in Five States 

The officers and staff of the Casualty 
Co. of New Jersey, which starts active 
operations on October 1, have had an 
aggregate of 153 years of experience in 
the casualty field all spent with the old 
New Jersey Fidelity & Casualty. W. D. 
Ward, president of the new company, has 
served thirty-three years; H. S. Hayes, 
vice-president and secretary, twenty-six 
years; R. A. Fraser, assistant secretary, 
twenty-two years; W. H. Saul, treasur- 
er, twenty-seven years; J. Burtsch, chief 
accountant, eighteen years, and G. C. 
Faith, member of the staff, twenty-seven 
years. 

The company has already lined up its 
agency representation in the five states 
in which active operations will begin. 
They are New Jersey, Rhode Island, IIli- 
nois, Colorado and Pennsylvania. Later 
on Connecticut will be entered. The lines 
to be written are public liability, auto- 
mobile liability, burglary and plate glass. 
The surety field will not be entered nor 
will compensation insurance be written 
at the start. 





GROWING LIKE MUSHROOMS 





Premium Finance Companies Springing 
Up; Latest Called Underwriters 
Finance Corporation 
Still another premium finance company 
is growing. The newest is in Detroit, 
the Underwriters Acceptance Corpora- 
tion. C. S. Fitzpatrick is president; Rob- 
ert T. Adams, secretary. It is actively 
soliciting business throughout the state. 





TALKS TO ROTARIANS 
W. F. Chick, accident and health su- 
perintendent in the Newark office of the 
United States F. & G.,, talked recently 
before the Roselle, N. J., rotary club on 
“Automobile Liability and Accident & 
Health Disability Insurance.” 





Coverage,” “Inspection Reports,” “Mak- 
ing Use of Your Company’s Advertising 
Department,” and a rapid-fire answering 
of objections. Another inspirational talk 
will close the congress. The admission 
will be free. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Type of Prospects and How to Sell 
Them Told By Continental Casualty 


It goes without saying that the greater the knowledge of human nature possessed 
by the insurance agent the better his chances will be to strike a responsive chord in 


getting prospects to buy. 


With this thought in mind the Continental Casualty in its 


cigents’ Record a few weeks ago made a size-up of the various types of prospects, 
such as the over-cautious, clever, argumentative, conceited, irritable, aggressive, brag- 
ging and the flighty, and then told what the best procedure is in handling such types. 


This size-up follows: 


The Over-Cautious Prospect: This 
type of prospect may be identified by his 
tendency to hesitate, doubt, argue, rea- 
son, suspect and remain apparently un- 
moved. Procedure: Make no effort to 
rush him; use clear-cut logic; do not 
make your proposition too glowing—he 
will doubt your sincerity; gain his con- 
fidence. 

The Clever Prospect: This type of 
prospect is well informed; hard to influ- 
ence;, parries for profit; firm in action 
and decisions; cool and shrewd. Proce- 
dure: Make your talk brief and to the 
point; lead him with reasons—he cannot 
be driven; stress profit possibilities; be 
firm but unhurried; don’t persist after 
a refusal—see him later. 

The Argumentative Prospect: Pros- 
pects in this classification are intelligent ; 
speak fluently; difficult to convince; re- 
flective; challenges statements. Proce- 
dure: Know your policies thoroughly and 
explain exactly what they will do; lead 
the trend of thought; do not become 
combative—suggest; be logical. 

How to “Spot” Flighty Type 

The Conceited Prospect: His charac- 
teristics are an air of knowing it all; 
fails to reason; strong in likes and dis- 
likes; may be overbearing. Procedure: 
Indulge his whims; employ suggestions; 
be exceedingly agreeable; flattery helps; 
don’t be irritating or arouse his anger. 

The Irritable Prospect: Discourtesy 
and a tendency to excuse it; steadfast- 


knowledge and cleverness are the ear- 
marks of this rrospect. Procedure: Be 
calm; remain cordial and courteous; gain 
his confidence; be aggressive and firm. 

The Flighty Buyer: This type of pros- 
pect is easily spotted. He is too agree- 
able; refuses to argue; slow, faulty rea- 
soner; easily led and influenced; chatty. 
Procedure: Deliberately make him dis- 
agree; get a refusal and then actually 
start selling; use indirect suggestions to 
lead his thought, making him sell him- 
self; know him socially. 

The Aggressive Prospect: This type 
of buyer immediately classifies himself 
by taking the upper hand, endeavoring 
to conduct the interview in his own way. 
Procedure: In most cases, he is a bluf- 
fer; positive statements will place the 
control in your own hands. 

The Bragging Prospect: You'll gather 
in a few moments that this type of pros- 
pect wants enthusiastic approval and 
praise. Procedure: Listen patiently— 
even if it hurts; appear interested and 
partially convinced; praise him and take 
advantage of his growing friendliness 
toward you. 

The Deceitful Prospect: This prospect 
reveals his character by being secretive; 
inquisitive; selfish in the extreme; 
treacherous as a friend; devoid of con- 
science. Procedure: Hold strictly to your 
subject; explain every point so that he 
understands clearly; be cautious about 
agreeing, but once made, stick to your 
agreement; have every point absolutely 








ness; inclination to bluff; admiration of | understood. 
COLLISION DEDUCTIBLE U. S. F. & G. CHANGES 
in ieee ei a ae, Thomas R. Phipps who has been super- 


Small as Possible; Not Enough Lia- 

bility and Property Damage 

That collision insurance should: be sold 
with as small a deductible as the assured 
is willing to consider, is the opinion of 
automobile underwriters. In its agency 
publication, the Hartford Agent, the 
Hartford says that because of economic 
conditions Liability and Property Dam- 
age insurance have foolishly been dis- 
continued by many car owners. 

“This fact weakens what was at best a 
weak objection to the sale of this cover- 
age, i. e., that the other fellow probably 
would have Property Damage insurance 
and probably would be to blame for the 
accident,” says the Hartford Agent. 





BUY INSURANCE BUSINESS 
W. D. Clark & Co., Inc., West Hart- 


ford, has taken over the insurance busi- 
ness of Charles W. Goeben, operating 
under the name of the Goeben Realty 
Co. The combined insurance business 
of the two offices will be continued by 
W. D. Clark & Co. 





STIMULATING STATISTICS! 


Currency in circulation is $700,000,000 
more than during 1929. Mutual savings 
bank deposits are one and one-quarter 
millions of dollars higher than during 
1929. The number of American stock- 
holders increased 40% in three years.— 
Travelers Protection. : 


vising automobile underwriting for the 
Richmond branch office of the United 
States F. & G. has been promoted to 
superintendent of the casualty depart- 
ment with which the automobile depart- 
ment has been combined. He will con- 
tinue to supervise automobile underwrit- 
ing and in addition will supervise the 
writing of all casualty lines. As super- 
intendent of the casualty department, 
Mr. Phipps succeeds J. H. Bibby who has 
joined the home office compensation and 
liability department. 


Lewis J. Grant, auditor in the Rich- 
mond branch, has also been transferred 
to the home office in the accounting de- 
partment. He is succeeded by Charles 
H. Wright who has had seven years’ ex- 
perience in branch office accounting. 

C. C. Lamm, adjuster, heretofore at 
Richmond, has been assigned to Raleigh, 
N. C, being replaced at Richmond by 
H. C. Brooks, who has been in the 
Raleigh claim office. 





FRENCH RATE CUTTING 


Although a new automobile liability 
tariff providing minimum rates has been 
adopted in France to stop rate cutting, 
the minimum rates were cut by as much 
as 20% immediately. Bad experience 


with automobile business at cut rates has 
caused the collapse in recent years of 
three large French companies, 
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One Letter Made 21 Sales 


Clever Use of Newspaper Clippings About Crimes and Bur- 
glaries in Direct Mail Drive Brought Results 
for Acree & Peck, Inc. 


When Acree. & Peck, Inc., Travelers 
representatives at Lynchburg, Va., de- 
cided late in May to make a systematic 
drive for residence burglary and theft 
insurance, the main feature of their drive 
was a sales letter whose margins were 
filled with newspaper clippings describing 
the crime situation in Virginia and re- 
ferring to specific burglaries and rob- 
beries in Lynchburg. After making 125 
photostatic copies of this setup on the 
letterhead of the firm it was sent out 
with return postal cards on June 13. 

Active solicitation of the prospect list 
began immediately, four men participat- 
ing. In a week’s time, says Travelers 
Protection, twenty-one burglary policies 
were sold. Acree & Peck representa- 
tives, delighted, gave the credit to the 
letter itself which read as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

“All of these clippings were taken 
from our local papers Friday, May 27. 


They illustrate graphically the risk to 
which every business, every home, and 
every individual is subject. The risk is 
more serious now than ever before. The 
prison superintendent says: ‘When busi- 
ness elsewhere is poor, we have big busi- 
ness.’ Some people think it better to 
steal than to starve; others think it bet- 
ter to steal than to work. 

“We cannot prevent crime, but we can 
indemnify you against loss. Our _ bur- 
glary policies will protect you, reimburs- 
ing you for the loss of stolen goods and 
for damage to your property. The cov- 
erage is very liberal. 

“We can insure you, your business, 
your home. For your home $——— will 
protect you one year for $1,000. Can 
you afford to be without it? Mail the 
enclosed card and we will be glad to 
give you full information. It is worth 
doing now. 

“Yours for protection, 
“Acree & Peck, Inc.” 





Products Liability 


Aetna Life Discusses a Coverage Which 
Is Needed But Often Is Ne- 
glected by Agents 


Agents could write more Products Lia- 
bility insurance if they recognized the 
need of that cover. Who would think, 
for instance, that a can of stove polish 
would explode? Yet a newspaper in 


Hillsboro, Ohio, tells of such an occur- 
rence and it resulted in the death of a 
woman when the can exploded in her 
hand. Her clothing set on fire, the burns 
proved fatal. The Aetna Life says: 

Manufacturers are not infrequently in- 
volved in costly suits for damages due 
to personal injuries resulting from the 
use of their products. Whether or not 
it is possible to prove negligence on the 
part of the manufacturer, the expense of 
defending such suits often proves a 
heavy financial burden. 

In the process of manufacturing there 
is a possibility that defective parts and 
sub-standard material will escape even 
the most rigid inspection and will be 
used in making the finished product. 
Even the best of machinery, equipment 
and accessories occasionally have little 
flaws that may lead to much trouble and 
expense. Such expense can be avoided 
if the manufacturer will protect himself 
by means of this products liability 
insurance. It absolutely protects him 
from all loss up to the policy limits in 
connection with suits for personal in- 
juries which may be brought against him 
as a result of accidental injuries caused 
by the use of his product. 








NEW BAYONNE AGENCY 
A new insurance agency has been 
formed in Bayonne, N. J., called the L. 
L. B. agency. H. A. Lifsky, I. Lemski 
and H. J. Bowenberg, all of whom were 
formerly brokers, are its sponsors. 


11% DROP IN AUTO DEATHS 





Travelers Tabulation Points to 36 States 
Showing Decreases; Fewer Cars on 
Highways Partly Responsible 


Automobile fatalities country-wide 
have decreased about 11% for the first 
six months of 1931, totaling 15,800 up to 
the close of July. This encouraging drop 
is shown from a tabulation of fatality 
statistics made by the Travelers based 
upon reports received from state officials. 
Thirty-six states have had decreases in 
automobile deaths ranging from 7.69 in 
New Jersey to 56.38 in Iowa. In New 
York the percentage of increase was 
only 2.62. 

A part of this reduction is attributed 
to a decrease in the registration of motor 
vehicles, estimated as amounting to 
around 8 to 10%, and a decrease of 
around 5% in gasoline consumption. 

Official reports from the states includ- 
ed in the combined experience show that 
the decrease in deaths in January was 
2%, February 6.6%, March 15%, April 
12%, May 168% and Tune 21%. The 
current year is the first that deaths each 
month have been less than in the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
The record indicates that fewer cars on 
the highways are responsible in part for 
the improvement in the experience. 





GET FIREMAN’S FUND 
Tiernon & Co., Buffalo, have been 
made general agents of the Firemen’s 
Fund Indemnity in Buffalo and vicinity. 
John L. Tiernon is head of the agency, 
which has its offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 
The American Motorists of Chicago 
has been admitted to Virginia to write 
automobile lines. Its office will be at 
Richmond with E. Ray Winters in 
charge. 
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There is no = 
MYSTERY a 
¢ 
about an Inspection Report! 
Somehow the fact that an inspect- When it comes to inspections and 
or's business leads him into many _ the preparation of reports there are 
strange places and close to the inti- no magic formulae, just plain, every- 
mate affairs of all types of people day modern business methods, sound 
f suggests mystery and super-human’ selection of informants, tact and 
: requirements for the accomplish- common sense. These attributes, we 
' ment of his task; that every day the _ believe, obtain results with speed and 
inspector holds close communion satisfaction. Confidence also plays 
with stark drama and underworld a large part in satisfactory inspec- 
tragedy. tion reporting, but confidence should 
It may be true that the inspector oc- not be confused with mystery. 
casionally finds himself in uncomfort- 
able surroundings where a cool head The nation-wide facilities of The 
is a valuable asset, but that does not Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
imply that he must be a super-man. fo the compiling of Moral Hazard 
His daily work demands the constant Inspection Reports for insurance 
application of his inspection train- underwriting, credit, commercial and 
ing just as any other highly trained employment purposes and Claim Re- 
individual utilizes his knowledge and ports. Address inquiries to 102 
experience. Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 
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Functional Nerve Disease In 


Its Relationship to Fraud 


By Sir John Collie 


I know of no class of case requiring 
sounder wisdom, judgment, tact and firm- 
ness than the treatment of functional 
nerve disease. We are all nervous when 
we are ill, though many say they are 
not. Most men die in their beds, and 
when a strong man is confined to bed 
day after day, week after week, and is 
very tenderly and kindly nursed and nev- 
er contradicted—surely a great luxury in 
itself—he must feel that things, as far 
as he is concerned, are very abnormal, 
and at the back of his mind he wonders 
how it will end. He is not accustomed 
to having a fuss made of him. To be 
the centre of attraction gradually lowers 
his morale, and he learns first to accept 
and then to love sympathy. It is a 
change from what probably has been a 
hard and loveless environment. 


Sick-Bed Importance 


Where the difficulty comes in, is long 
after the wound has healed, the fracture 
has united, the musculature is reasonably 
normal, or the sprained ankle is crying 
out for use, the halo of a sick-bed im- 
portance is apparent. Any suggestion of 
firmness is contrasted in the patient’s 
mind with the loving care of the weeks 
and months, when real sickness and in- 
validity were apparent. Here is where 
tact and gentleness, combined with firm- 
ness, are so important, and where expe- 
rience is, indeed, invaluable. The proper 
treatment of these cases requires keen 
insight and a knowledge of human na- 
ture, a vast store of incredulity (which 
must be dissembled), firmness, quick 
judgment and as much gentleness thrown 
in as the scale will hold. 

What wonder if a working-man misin- 
terprets and magnifies, when ill or con- 
valescent, the various bodv stimuli which 
in his ordinary daily life he ignores? 

Obsessed by Invalidism 


Among the effects of idleness, enforced 
or otherwise, is the idea of invalidism 
that obsesses. He broods over trivial ab- 
normal sensations, with the result that, 
whether capable or not, he gradually be- 
comes indisposed to work. Each thought 
acts and reacts upon the other, and they 
produce a vicious circle entailing much 
misery both on the bread-winner him- 
self, and on those who are dependent up- 
on him. Since the passing of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, cases of func- 
tional nerve disease have multiplied with 
great rapidity. That act alone is respon- 
sible to a great extent for the prolonga- 
tion of disability. 

The fact that an individual happens to 
have met with an accident and shows no 
courage, is no reason why he should be 
permitted to welcome every abnormal 
sensation as something of possible value 
from the point of view of the law courts. 
I know of no reason why an employer 
should have to pay because his employe, 
who has met with an accident, develops 
a wonderful capacity for dwelling upon 
imaginary pains, and educates himself 
into invalidism. 

The Unwillingness to Work 

Many of these cases are not fraudulent 
at first, but eventually end in fraud, 
through their want of pluck. Their idle- 
ness, their introspection, the attitude of 
their medical attendant, all combine to 
demoralize them. 

There is a subtle distinction between 
unwillingness to return to work and the 
will power to do it. What has been 
described as the driving force of habit 
keeps most of us at the point of duty, 
when we would much rather be doing 
otherwise. I am convinced from much 


experience that firmness and the vis a 
tergo method are always the best, and 
sometimes the only effectual methods of 
cure of this class of case. 

Some cases are pseudo-neurasthenics 
for medico-legal purposes. 


Some are 





Sir John Collie 


The article on this page is taken from 
a new book, published . Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The author is Sir John 
Collie; the title, “Fraud in Medico-Le- 
gal Practice.” Sir John Collie ts con- 
sulting medical officer to the Ministry 
of Pensions; medical officer to the 
Metropolitan Water Board; medical 
examiner to various accident insurance 
companies, formerly medical examiner 
to the London County Council; presi- 
dent, Special Medical Board for Neu- 
rasthenia and Functional Nerve Dis- 
ease; Home Office Medical Referee, 
workmen’s compensation act; vice-pres- 
ident Medico-Legal Society; deputy 
coroner, St. Albans district. 











hysterics with not a little guile, and oth- 
ers are professional valetudinarians. How 
far their conduct is fraudulent is an eth- 
ical point of great subtlety, but of this 
I am quite clear, that they have a poor 
mental banking account, little sense of 
responsibility, no idea of the proportion 
of things, and are quite ignorant of the 
fact that the only true happiness lies in 
work. Indeed, as I have previously 
stated, I believe that nine-tenths of the 
subjective symptoms which are met with 
in trifling accidents, are due to the re- 
sult of auto-suggestion. 


The Subconscious Brain 


The function of the conscious brain in 
waking hours is recognized by every- 
body, but that of the subconscious brain 
which never sleeps is not fully appreci- 
ated. During the Great War there were 
many remarkable cures brought about by 
neurologists attached to military hospi- 
tals. Fortunately, cure by suggestion can 
be implanted without hypnosis. It is, in- 
deed, practiced daily by all successful 
physicians. Neurasthenia is a bankrupt 
condition of the individual’s nervous 
force, whereas hysteria is a disease of 
auto-suggestion. 

When we recall a memory, the recol- 
lection is by no means as vivid as the 
original impression made upon the brain. 
Some brains can recall a picture to the 
extent of visualizing it, and, the impor- 
tant point is, that while the reproduction 
of the impression is so vivid as almost to 
be seen, yet it is fully recognized that 
the impression is a subjective and not 
an objective one. This power of repro- 
ducing the normal sensations with ex- 
treme vividness has its own special dan- 
gers, and the girls who see visions, hold 
communion with the dead, or give ap- 
pallingly false evidence on oath in the 
courts of law, are examples of this spe- 
cial physical abnormality. Their brains 
see and hear when there are no objects 
reflected on the retina, and no sound 
waves impinge on their tempana. 

Many fraudulent claims are lodged on 
the ground of disease of the nervous sys- 
tem. They are mostly functional by na- 
ture. It is well, however, not to be in a 
hurry to decide that the condition is sole- 
ly functional, for functional and organic 
nerve diseases are sometimes present in 
the same subject. 





VAN WINKLE FAMILY ABROAD 

W. Van Winkle, vice-president and 
general manager, Commercial Casualty, 
and his family are spending a month 
abroad, visiting London, Scotland and 
Paris. 





NEW PLATE GLASS CIRCULAR 

An attention-getting plate glass circu- 
lar is being sent out to agents by the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity. It is 
done in two colors. 


Conn. Companies Wrote 
$149,522,823 in 1931 

CASUALTY VOLUME NATION-WIDE 

This Represents 19.89% of Aggregate 


Premium Income Last Year; Total 
Underwriting Loss Was $43,882,083 








Connecticut casualty companies doing 
a country-wide business had a 1931 pre- 
mium income of $149,522,823, while net 
losses paid by such companies amounted 
to $80,595,165. This volume represents 
19.89% of all casualty business written 
last year—which amounted to $751,900,- 
852. Col. Howard P. Dunham, Connec- 
ticut insurance commissioner, in making 
known his department’s review of the 
past year’s casualty business, points to 
decreases of $719,556 in net losses paid 
and $1,458,577 in net premiums received 
from Connecticut business. 

The 105 casualty companies operating 
in Connecticut last year and reporting 
to the state department had a total un- 
derwriting loss on country-wide business 
last year of $43,882,083, compared with 
a loss of $26,900,908 in 1930 and $12,520,- 
981 in 1929. Jn net premium all casualty 
companies received $21,502,764 last year 
from Connecticut while net losses paid 
totaled $10,213,583. 

Assets Fell Below 1930 


Total admitted assets of the 105 cas- 
ualty companies reporting to the Con- 
necticut department decreased from $1,- 
259,615,373 to $1,205,721,502 during 1931. 
Interest and rents earned by all com- 
panies last year amounted to $51,591,147, 
compared with $54,304,359 in 1930. 

The companies leading in Connecticut 
casualty business for the past year, Col. 
Dunham points out, were: 


The Travelers (Accident Dept.)...... $2,958,165 


Aetna Life (Accident Dept.)......... 1,387,282 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty........ 1,137,717 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity...... 1,047,528 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety........ 71,643 
The Travelers Indemnity............. 700,754 





MIDWEST INDEMNITY PLANS 





To Start Writing Business September 1, 
Says Col. W. L. Taylor, President, 
Investment Policy Announced 


The Midwest Indemnity of Oklahoma 
City, headed by Colonel William L. Tay- 
lor, will start writing business on Sep- 
tember 1, under present plans. The au- 
thorized capital of the company is $400,- 
000 and is being sold at three to one to 
produce $800,000 surplus. The company 
expects to have $250,000 paid up capital 
and $500,000 surplus by September 1, and 
as the laws of Oklahoma permit a cas- 
ualty company to begin writing without 
fully paid-up capital the company will 
then commence operations. Automobile 
liability, accident and health, plate glass 
and burglary insurance will be the first 
lines, with fidelity and surety bonds pos- 
sibly being added at a later date. 

Investments will be made in high grade 
bonds but no common stock nor farm 
mortgages, according to Colonel Taylor. 

The executive committee of the com- 
pany, in addition to the president, con- 
sists of the following: R. J. Benzel, vice- 
president, Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
and a director of the First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Oklahoma City, 
who is chairman of the board; J. C. 
Eagen, manager, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for Oklahoma; M. S. McEI- 
downey, a merchant and a director of 
the Liberty National Bank of Oklahoma 
City, and Dr. Horace Reed, chief sur- 
geon of the company. Messrs. Eagen, 
Benzel and McEldowney constitute the 
finance committee. 

D. I. Johnston of Keaton, Wells, John- 
ston & Barnes, is general counsel W. L. 
Tropt is vice-president, H. W. Trekell 
secretary-treasurer, and E. A. Collins 
superintendent of agents. 
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BLINDNESS WARNING 


About Seventy Children Made Sightless 
Every Year, New Survey by 
Society Shows 


The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness has sent out a pam- 
phlet on Eye Accidents in Child Play, 
written by C. Edith Kerby, statistician 
of the society. This pamphlet was sent 
to all state governors, to mayors of all 
cities over 50,000 in population, and to 
the manager of every safety council in 
America. 

There are seventy children blinded by 
accidents every year, but most of these ac- 
cidents occur near the Independence Day 
celebration, being caused by. cap pistols, 
toy guns, firecrackers, and _ torpedoes. 
The society asks absolute prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of these ar- 
ticles, and also air rifles, slingshots, bows 
and arrows, and darts. The importance 
of the situation is stressed in a letter 
by Lewis H. Carris, managing director of 
the society, which was sent to all the 
officials receiving the report. 

Each year there are between 750 and 
1,000 children suffer accidental eye in- 
juries, Miss Kerby found. More than 100 
cities in the United States have some 
sort of ordinance restricting the manu- 
facture, sale or use of air rifles and other 
weapons as children’s toys, the vast ma- 
jority of these laws are either inade- 
quate or not properly enforced. The 
survey shows relatively fewer accidents 
to children is communities where there 
is restrictive legislation. Since a single 
small town having no fireworks legisla- 
tion may act as “bootlegger” and sell 
fireworks to inhabitants of surrounding 
communities which are presumably pro- 
tected by ordinances, the society advo- 
cates statewide and interstate prohibi- 
tion of fireworks, firearms, and other 
weapons as children’s toys. 








GIVES $500 BAIL 





F. W. Graves Arrested on Charge of 
Selling Reciprocal Insurance in Viola- 
tion of Massachusetts Statute 

Frederick W. Graves of East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., was arrested on July 28 
by the Weymouth police on a warrant 
issued by the district court of Leomin- 
ster on a complaint made by Lieutenant 
Arthur E. Keating of the state police 
at the relation of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department, alleging that 
Graves has been soliciting, negotiating 
or aiding in the transaction of recipro- 
cal insurance in violation of section 3 
of chapter 175 of the General Laws. 

According to Counsel Harold J. Taylor 
of the department, information before it 
indicates that Mr. Graves has been act- 
ing in Massachusetts as a district man- 
ager for Ernest W. Brown, Inc., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The complaint 
involves reciprocal insurance alleged to 
have been placed through Ernest W. 
Brown, Inc., on property of F. W. Whit- 
ney Co. in Leominster. 

Graves gave bail in the sum of $500 
for his later appearance in court. 


N. T. SCHINDLER ADVANCED 

Norman T. Schindler, manager of the 
Consolidated Indemnity’s metropolitan 
department, has been made resident vice- 
president and continues in charge of this 
office. His promotion is in recognition 
of the good work done since he took 
charge in January. 
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Babe Didrikson, Olympic Star, 
Employers Casualty Employe 
The casualty fraternity is taking 

more than the usual interest in the 

Olympic games at Los Angeles this 

week because of Babe Didrikson, 

“one-woman” team from Dallas, an 

employe in the Employers Casualty, 

who has already thrilled the spectat- 
ors by breaking her own world’s rec- 
ord in the javelin throw for a dis- 
tance of 143 feet 4 inches. No one 
knows how many more records Miss 

Didrikson will break for she excels 

in hurdling, the high jump, broad 

| jump, 100-yard dash, 220-yard dash, 
| 8-pound shot put and baseball throw. 

“Discovered” by M. J. Combs, 
safety engineering department mana- 
ger of the Employers Casualty, back 

in 1930 when he was hunting for a 

fast forward for the Golden Cyclones, 

girl’s basketball team of the company, 

Babe Didrikson, 19 years old last 

June, has been twice selected All- 

America forward, has_ established 

eight Southern A. A. U. field and 

track records, and three American 
field and track records. She has per- 
sonally won ninety-two individual 
medals and helped the Golden Cy- 
clone Athletic Club to win seventeen 
cups. Collier’s Weekly, August 6 is- 








sue, ran a feature story about her. 





NAT’L SURETY ASSETS GAIN 





Now Up to $48,437,272 Compared with 
$41,131,761 Dec. 31; Voluntary Contin- 
gent Reserve of $9,832,669 Shown in 
June 30 Statement 


The June 30 statement of the Na- 
tional Surety issued this week shows the 
company to have assets of $48,437,272 as 
compared with $41,131,761 on December 
31, 1931, an increase of more than $/7,- 
000,000. Among the assets more than 
$1,000,000 represents cash in banks and 
office. In addition an item of $1,424,109 
is shown as cash in closed banks, rep- 
resenting the balance after deducting es- 
timated losses under depository bonds. 
Also shown are loans to the Greyling 
Realty Corp., secured by real estate and 
first mortgages on real estate amounting 
to $10,946,199 while on the liabilities side 
$10,572,871 is set up as “funds borrowed 
to loan Greyling Realty Corp.” 

Figured on the New York Department 
valuation basis bonds and stocks are val- 
ued at $25,493,299. Bonds and mortgages 
on real estate total $2,443,812. 

Among the liabilities in addition to the 
Greyling loan are: Claims in process of 
adjustment, $5,512,371; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $10,207,547, and re- 
serve for unreported losses, $1,360,694. 
The National’s surplus, reflecting the re- 
cent transfer from capital to surplus, is 
now $6,000,000 and capital, $3,000,000, 
making a surplus to policyholders of 
$9,000,000. 

A voluntary contingent reserve of $9,- 
832,609 is one of the significant features 
of the statement. 


N. C. RATE HEARING TODAY 
_ Industrial leaders and employers of la- 
bor of North Carolina are attending a 
hearing today at Raleigh called by Dan 
C. Boney, state insurance commissioner, 
to consider the new schedule of increased 
compensation rates which has been sub- 
mitted by the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau of North Carolina for 
the approval or disapproval of the com- 
missioner. Having completed its tabula- 
tion of premium and loss experience of 
compensation premiums, the rating bu- 
reau met yesterday to adopt the new 
rates. Before giving his approval to 
them Mr. Boney has asked employers 
to present their views on the subject. 


___W. A. COLCORD DEAD 

William A. Colcord, engineer for the 
Travelers for twenty-three years, col- 
lapsed on Tuesday as he was leaving the 
office and died about an hour later. He 
was 71 years old. Before coming to the 
home office twelve years ago he was in 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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“Clinton Bank “aa 
Robbed,” ae 


the message said 


and the adjuster 


W / 


. . . « to the Scene of the Crime 


N agent or broker gets his income from selling. But it 
is prompt payment of claims that builds his reputa- 
tion and his business. 

On March 15, 1932, four bandits held up the City Na- 
tional Bank of Clinton, Iowa. Wires hummed with the 
news. Immediately claim men of the U. S. F. & G. were on 
the way—from Davenport, from Dubuque, from Des Moines. 








Said the local paper: “The loss was checked and adjusted These Local-Agency-Minded Com- 
° . panies originated the slogan, 
by one o’clock in the afternoon, representatives of the “fencaie sane Aeneas oo Diates on 


° ° ° : Id your Doct Lawyer.” 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company being pres- sa ita: is enenieannamat 


ent, one having arrived from Des Moines by airplane.” 
Adjust quickly. Pay promptly. In good times and bad. 
That has always been the practice of the U. S. F. & G. 
Since 1896 the U. S. F. & G. has promptly paid out 
$280,000,000 in claims and adjustment expenses. Today 
that prompt payment policy stands as an assurance to 





Unexcelled service on all casualty, 


agents and brokers that they are insuring the future of ek teehee endian 








their own business when they insure clients with the through 11,000 Agencies and 
Branch offices in the United 
U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. States and Dominion of Canada. 
idelity & G ty C | 
United States Fidelity uaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 


. . . Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation alee dg 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Va. Auto Rate Bureau 
Getting Under Way 


ELECT 5 TO GOVERNING BODY 


Non-Stocks Holding Out; Rate Reduc- 
tion Looms Up as Call for Experience 
Is Made; Sept. 26 Hearing 


The Virginia Automobile Rate Admin- 
istrative Bureau was formally launched 
at a meeting on Monday at which the 
revised constitution was adopted and five 
stock company members of a governing 





The state corporation commission of 
Virginia on Monday handed down a de- 
cision denying the petition of the non- 
stock companies for a rehearing and re- 
view of their application for greater rep- 
resentation on the governing committee 
of the newly launched rate administrative 
bureau. 


committee of seven elected. These com- 
panies are the American Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, Richmond; Travelers, United 
States F. & G., Aetna Life and Employ- 
ers’ Liability. Two non-stock companies 
were to have been elected to the govern- 
ing committee but objections were raised 
to this election inasmuch as only one 
mutual company to date has returned its 
application blank for membership in the 
bureau. 

Originally it was planned that the gov- 
erning committee should be composed of 
six representatives of stock companies 
and two of mutual carriers, the division 
being on the basis of volume of business 
written in the state. The mutuals ob- 
jected to this, claiming they should have 
equal representation, or their own sepa- 
rate bureau. The corporation commis- 
sion reconsidered and granted them 
two representatives and stock companies 
five. The mutuals still objected and they 
sought a rehearing. 

Superintendent G. E. 
at Monday’s meeting. 

Must Justify Existing Rates 

With the launching of the new rate 
administrative bureau the state corpora- 
tion commission has ordered all compa- 
nies writing automobile liability insur- 
ance to appear September 26 and show 
that the existing rates are reasonable. 
A sweeping investigation looms up to de- 
termine whether such rates should not be 
substantially reduced. In addition to the 
companies all towns, counties, cities, cor- 
porations, associations, organizations and 
individuals are invited to appear and be 
heard at this hearing or at subsequent 
hearings. 


3owes presided 





COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE 


N. Y. Dept. Tabulation Covers Entire 
Period from July 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 
1931; Part of Van Schaick Report 

George S. Van Schaick, New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, has prepared 
as part of his annual report a table giv- 
ing the salient features of workmen’s 
compensation underwriting as reported 
to the Department by all companies writ- 
ing this line of business, both participat- 
ing and non- participating carriers. The 
experience covers the entire period from 
the inception of the New York work- 
men’s compensation law to December 31, 
1931. 

In part one of the table covering New 
York premiums and losses from July 1, 
1914, to December 31, 1931, these totals 
are shown: 

Losses Loss 


incurred ratio 


All Carriers - $716,260,773 $465,040,735 64 9 
Non-P, articipating. 493,139,963 324,067,964 65.7 
Participating - 223,120,810 140,972,771 63.2 


PLEADS GUILTY 
Lewis Scharf, former claim depart- 
ment manager in Denver for the Na- 
tional Surety, has pleaded guilty to em- 
bezzlement of $2,000 of the company’s 


Premiums 
earned 


money. He has been sentenced to serve ° 


from two to five years in the state peni- 
tentiary. 


No Let-Up in N. Y. Dept. 
War on Rate-Cutting 


TWO VAN SCHAICK DECISIONS 


Point to Guardian Cas. “Wilful Viola- 
tions”; Globe Indemnity Directed to Ex- 
ercise Greater Underwriting Diligence 


Two decisions on rating matters made 
by George S. Van Schaick, New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, have at- 
tracted considerable attention on Wil- 
liam Street. In one the Guardian Cas- 
ualty was held to have wilfully violated 
the insurance law in the underwriting of 
fifteen automobile policies, and the De- 
partment’s findings are being sent to the 
attorney general in order that an action 
for a penalty may be brought against 
that company. The other decision re- 
lates to the underwriting practices of the 
Globe Indemnity, which, although not in 
violation of the rating laws, show evi- 
dence of some careless practices. This 
company is therefore directed by Super- 
intendent Van Schaick to exercise 
greater diligence in checking and review- 
ing the correctness of policies under- 
written. 

In making known these decisions the 
Superintendent says that various other 
examinations on company underwriting 
practices are now in progress in the De- 
partment, the results of which will be 
made known from time to time. Sound- 
ing a warning note on the practice of 
rate-cutting Mr. Van Schaick says: 

“Under the Insurance Law rates as 
filed by companies must be adhered to. 
Failure to do so, i.e., the cutting of rates, 
results in a discrimination in favor of 
assureds who are benefited by the vio- 
lations. Extensive rate cutting deprives 
an insurer of revenue and thereby af- 
fects company stability. Public protec- 
tion demands the elimination of rate- 
cutting. The Insurance Department of 
the State of New York intends to con- 
tinue vigorously its efforts to meet such 
demand.” 


NATIONAL BUREAU CHANGES 

Russell C. Mochwart, assistant to 
Manager Milton Acker in the compensa- 
tion and liability department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, has been appointed acting 
manager of the Bureau’s Portland, 
Maine, branch office. Mr. Mochwart 
joined the bureau in 1927 as compensa- 
tion inspector in Maryland and was 
transferred to the main office in 1929. 

At the same time J. R. McWilliams, 
who has been temporary manager of the 
Portland branch, has been transferred 
to the compensation and liability depart- 
ment in New York. He has been with 
the bureau since 1929. 





THEFT POLICY INCLUDES FRAUD 


When title to an automobile is obtained 
by a trick, payment being made by a 
worthless check, the loss of the vehicle 
is covered by an automobile policy insur- 
ing against theft, robbery or pilferage, 
according to a recent decision of the 
Oregon Supreme Court in the case of 
Nugent v. Union Auto Insurance Co. 


Hare & Chase Case 


(Continued from Page 33) 


it was properly answered in the nega- 
tive. 

“An insurance contract is a contract 
uberrima fides; hence known changes in 
conditions material to the risk which oc- 
cur between the opening of negotiations 
for insurance and the issuance of the 
policy must be divulged. Stipcich v. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 277 U. S. 311, 
316. This rule, originating in marine in- 
surance, was extended in England and 
in a few early American cases to other 
types of insurance. See Vance, Hand- 
book on Insurance (1930 ed.) pp. 339-341. 
In Lindenau v. Desborough, 8 Barn & 
Cr. 586, Justice Bayley declared: 

I think that in all cases of insurance whether 
on ships, houses, or lives, the underwriter should 
be informed of every material circumstance with- 
in the knowledge of the assured; and that the 
proper question is, whether any peculiar cir- 
cumstance was in fact material, and not whether 
the party believed it to be so. 

Lord Mansfield’s Explanation 

“The reasons underlying the rule are 
expressed in the leading case of Carter 
v. Boehm, 3 Burr. 1905, where Lord 
Mansfield explained that insurance is a 
contract upon speculation and since the 
special facts upon which the contingent 
chance is to be computed most common- 
ly lie in the knowledge of the insured 
only, the underwriter proceeds upon con- 
fidence that he does not hold back any 
known fact affecting the risk, and is 
deceived if such a fact is concealed, even 
though its suppression should happen 
through mistake and without fraudulent 
intention. While this principle still per- 
sists in full vigor in marine insurance 
it has been relaxed (at least in the 
United States) in the case of fire and 
life policies because of the practice of 
insurers to make inspections or ask ques- 
tions which may reasonably be supposed 
by the insured to produce whatever in- 
formation the insurer wants. 

See Spitcich v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
supra; Clark v. Manufacturers Ins. Co., 8 How. 
235, 248; Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Mechan- 
ics’ Savings Bank & Trust Co., 72 F. 413, 434- 
441 (C. C. A. 6). 

“In the case last cited Judge Taft said 
at page 441 that the modern tendency is 
‘to require that a non-disclosure of a fact 
not inguired about shall be fraudulent 
before vitiating the policy.’ The plaintiff 
contends that this relaxation now repre- 
sents the general rule applicable to all 
insurance, except marine. We do not 
so understand the law. We think the 
marine rule is exceptional only because 
in other types of insurance the applicant 
usually may honestly consider himself 
discharged from any duty of affirmative 
disclosure about matters concerning 
which he has not been interrogated. 
Where that is not the case the rule of 
uberrima fides should still be enforced. 
In the case at bar the defendant did not 
set a questionnaire to the plaintiff which 
he might assume to be exhaustive. This 
type of insurance business has not de- 
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veloped to a point where, as is true with 
fire and life insurarice, the issuance of a 
policy is based upon the answers made 
to questions contained in a_ standard 
form of application. 

Full Disclosure 


“The negotiations preceding the execution of 
the bond in suit extended over a considerable 
period | and were conducted, as the court below 
said, ‘on the basis of an apparently full dis- 
closure’ by the insured. Mr. Hare actively as- 
sisted in the drafting of the bond. Nor was 
the rediscounting of taxicab fleet paper so com- 
mon a trade usage that the insurer must be 
charged with knowledge that it was part of 
the applicant’s business and be supposed to 
intend to take that risk if no special informa- 
tion was asked. On the contrary, the negotia- 
tions were conducted on the assumption that 
the paper to be covered was of the same char- 
acter as it had been in the past, and Mr. Hare 
knew that the insured considered taxicab paper 
an inferior risk. Had he believed that such 
paper was covered his failure to disclose the 
existence of it would have been actually fraudu- 
lent. Believing that it was not, he was morally 
innocent; but legally he was at fault if his duty 
was to disclose all that was material to the ac- 
tual risk as distinct from the risk he supposed 
the insurer was assuming. Probably the rule re- 
quiring that fraudulent intent be proved to sup- 
port the defense of concealment in fire and life 
insurance cases rests largely upon the fact that 
ordinarily the insured has not sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the insurance business to enable him 
to judge when the insurer will consider a fact 
material to the risk. 

“Where the insured has paid premiums in 
reliance upon coverage it would be harsh to dis- 
allow recovery on the policy if the insured 
neither knew nor ought to have known that he 
was guilty of suppressing information in whose 
existence the insurer had a legitimate interest. 
Ordinarily proof of knowledge of the materiality 
of the fact concealed by the insured is strong 
if not conclusive evidence of intent to defraud. 
In the case at bar the insured has not paid 
premiums in reliance upon a supposed coverage 
now endangered by a concealment for which the 
insurer is largely responsible; on the contrary, 
the insured failed to pay premiums on the risk 
concealed because of a belief that it was not 
covered by the bond, and in concealing the very 
risk now sought to be covered was as we!! aware 
of its materialility as the msurer. ‘rhe differ- 
ences referred to distinguish the present situa- 
tion from those in which an actual fraudulent 
intent must be shown and hence require the 
application of a stricter rule of disclosure. 


Discusses Fair Dealing 


“If knowledge of the materiality of the facts 
concealed is unimportant as said in the passage 
above quoted from Lindenau v. Desborough, the 
insured was bound to disclose them; and even 
if knowledge of materiality is important but 
means only what a reasonable person in the 
insured’s position would have supposed, as inti- 
mated by this court in Btesh v. Royal Ins. Co., 
49 F. (2d) 720, 721, still he was bound to dis- 
close, for the plaintiff takes the position that 
the contract of insurance very clearly declares 
that all automobile paper is within its coverage 
and that this was called to Mr. Hare’s attention 
by letter. Hence a reasonable person in Mr. 
Hare’s position should have appreciated the rel- 
evancy to the risk of the change in character 
of the insured’s business. Elementary principles 
of fair dealing require either that the risk be 
limited as the insured supposed it to be or that, 
if enlarged to the language used, the condition 
of disclosing material facts be satisfied. The in- 
surer was deceived as much as though intention- 
al suppression had been morally fraudulent. Un- 
der the circumstances shown the defense was 
properly sustained. 

“No authority contradicting this conclusion has 
been cited. The cases relied upon by the plain- 
tiff have been adequately distinguished in the 
opinion below, and need no further comment. 
Nor do we find it necessary to consider the de- 
fendant’s appeal, since affirmance of the injunc 
tion gives all the relief sought by a reforma- 
tion of the bond. 

“Decree affirmed.” 





Michigan Rejects Increase 


Dep’t. Orders Old Compensation Rates 
To Be Continued Until Further Notice; 
Tie Votes in Wisconsin and Minn. 
The proposed compensation rate in- 
crease, which was to have become effec- 
tive August 10, has been rejected by the 
Michigan Insurance Department and the 
old rates ordered to be continued until 
further notice. The Department could 
see no need for two separate filings and 
saw discrimination against smaller risks 
in the sliding rate scale on larger risks. 

At the same time rating board hearings 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin this week 
resulted in tie votes on features of the 
new program which the respective com- 
pensation boards ultimately will have to 
break. 
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The man they can’t forget is the insurance 


agent who did so much to give them free- 
dom from worry while they were on their 
trip. He pointed out to them the need for 
Tourists Baggage insurance. He explained 
other coverages to them as well, and they 
bought such fire and casualty policies as 
would assure them that many of the things 
which might happen at home would not 
ruin their trip abroad. ...To keep you 
posted on the inland marine and other fire 
lines which take on an added significance 
during the vacation season, the current 
issue of The Employers’ Pioneer is devoted 
largely to The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company. What are the duties of the in- 


surance fraternity as respects fire preven- 





WHEN THEY KNOW THEY’RE NOT FORGOTTEN 


by the man 


they can t forget 


tion? Is there really a tornado belt? Is the 
assured always able to keep the fire hazard 
in his own home at a minimum? Is the 
present day danger that of being over- 
insured, fire-wise? . . . These, and other 
questions are discussed in this issue. Your 
request places your name on the mailing 
list, at no obligation on your part. Write the 
Publicity Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
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